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" Happy he whom neither wealth nor fistshion 
Xor the march of the encroachinsr city 
Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 
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We may bnild more splendid habitations, 

Pill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures ; 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations." 

LONOPBLLOW. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 
WESTCHESTER HOMESTEAD 




LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS OF WEST- 
CHESTER. 

AS a reminiscence of the days and 
dreams of boyhood, rather than 
for their historic value, do I print 
these tales of mist and legend. As I 
recall those times and circumstances 
under which they were collected, I 
revive some of the happiest moments 
of my life ; I see faces and hear voices 
long since gone to form part of that 
eternity of ages we call the past. I 
am again with them in the sunny lawns 
and orchards of those time-honored 
mansions of which these legends treat. 
I again breathe the air redolent with 
honeysuckle and falling blossoms; 
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or it is winter, and we are collected 
around the glowing logs, and listen to 
the snowflakes dick against the win- 
dow, and tell stories which the sur- 
roundings almost force from our 
mouths. 

All things in this section have so 
changed, since those times so enjoyable 
to me, that in the now crowded and 
over-popidated county it seems almost 
impossible that such a type of rural 
life could have existed so few years 
ago. But let us draw for a few moments 
the curtain of mist that shrouds the 
past, and look into the lives, traditions, 
) and superstitions of the people of " Old 
Westchester " before our country was 
spoiled by the locomotive, the summer 
cottage, and, worse than all, the land 
speculator. 





MARVELLOUS TALES OF NICHOLAS 
THE HUNTER. 

BEFORE writing his story it may 
be interestitig to pay a visit to 
old Nicholas and see him at home. It 
is a cold afternoon in January that 
I select for my excursion, and after 
a brisk walk of nearly an hour I ar- ' 
rive at a low, rather dilapidated house, 
that reminds me of the time of old 
" Peter the Headstrong," and is evi- ' 
dently a relic of the early Dutch set- 
tlers. 

As I approach the place my ears 
are saluted by the violent barking of a 
number of dogs, and from every angle 
of the mansion appear the heads of 
those noisy but good-natured quadru- 
peds. Theyareofevery variety that can 
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be of use in hunting : hounds, setters, 
pointers, of all ages and sizes ; some 
bearing the scars of many a chase, and 
others scarce out of the thraldom of 
puppyhood. Having passed these 
clamorous heralds and arrived at the 
half-door of the house, I knock and 
am admitted by Nicholas himself.* 

He is a short, thick-set man of about 
fifty, dressed after the fashion of a 
quarter of a century ago. The instant 
you look upon him you know he is a 
true son of the saint after whom he is 
named, and you almost forget the days 
of the burgomasters are over. After a 
cordial welcome you are let into a low- 
ceilinged room, with a large fire burn- 
ing brightly on the hearth, and several 
guns displayed in various comers of 
the apartment. Then he proceeds to 
get some cider, and while you are sip- 
ping that liquid and cracking hickory- 
nuts, or peeling some large greening 
apple, he lights his long Dutch pipe 
that seems coeval with the surround- 

* Died, March, 1884. 
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ings. And as the voluminous clouds 
ascend they seem to shut out the world 
of to-day, and I soon find myself 
transported back a century or more, 
and while in this mood I encourage 
our host to tell me tales of the olden 
time. He, nothing loth, proceeds as 
follows : 





THE MYSTERY OF A PELHAM 
FARM-HOUSE. 

ABOUT a mile above Pelham Bridge, 
and directly on the road leading 
to it, is situated a small farm-house 
of apparently great antiquity ; at all 
events, it was not built within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. The inte- 
rior is fitted up after the good old Butdi 
style of the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The hearth and chimney-jambs 
in the parlor are in tiles, illumined with 
many a scriptural illustration, in the 
manner so much in vogue among onr 
worthy Dutch ancestors. The house 
seems to have been the resort of disem- 
bodied spirits for a very long time, but 
why they frequented it I have always 
wondered, as I have never heard that 
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any murder or other dark deed was per- 
petrated in the vicinity. Whether the 
sights and noises were caused by the 
spirits of *'Anhook" and his Indian 
followers returning to visit their former 
hunting-grounds, or whether it was 
the soul of Anne Hutchinson on a 
visit from the spirit-land to bewail her 
murdered family, is a mystery that 
will probably never be solved at this 
late date. 

These conjectures, however, have no 
foundation in fact, or even in tradition, 
for, as the dwelling of this noted wo- 
man was burned by the Indians at the 
time of the murder, this house could 
not have been hers. It may be, how- 
ever, that the farm-house stood near 
where once smoked the embers of her 
desolated cabin, and not caring to be- 
wail her loss without some roof over 
her head, she sought the nearest shelter 
for her ghostly person under this habi- 
tation, and by her spectral pranks terri- 
fied all the old women in the neighbor- 
hood. Be this as it may, it is certain 
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that it was impossible to get a tenant 
for the house from the residents of the 
town, and even those who came from 
a distance were never wont to stay un- 
der its roof for more than one or two 
nights, when they would leave, filling 
the neighborhood with tales of the 
strange sights and sounds that they 
saw and heard during their short stay 
in the haunted cottage. Many are the 
frightful stories told by the teamsters 
that passed there on their way to town, 
late at night or before daylight in the 
morning. Some said that lights flick- 
ered from room to room, and that the 
whole house shook as though con- 
vulsed by an earthquake ; others that 
the house was illuminated as though 
the owner was giving an entertainment, 
and that they plainly heard the sound 
of voices and the rattle of crockery, 
as though the spirits were having a 
supper. Others again stated that only 
one room was lighted up, and at the 
window of this apartment sat a beauti- 
ful lady, with her head resting on her 
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hands and her long dark hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, while her 
whole attitude indicated dejection. 
The only thing, however, that these 
teamsters agreed upon was that they 
all saw something strange and mysteri- 
ous. It is therefore not to be won- 
dered at that a place with such a 
reputation should be vacant during a 
great portion of the year, although the 
owner tried every means to keep it oc- 
cupied. 

It was early one March that a gar- 
dener from the dty was prevailed upon 
to take up his abode in the cottage 
with his wife and family. Being 
strangers in the place, none of them 
had heard of its reputation, and conse- 
quently could not have been frightened 
beforehand. The spring that year was 
very late, and at the time the family 
took up their abode in the house the 
snow still lay thickly on the ground. 

The first night passed off quietly, as 
all were too tired from moving to lie 
awake much. There were some strange 
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noises heard in the early part of the 
evening, but as they were attributed to 
rats nobody paid much attention to 
them. In the morning the gardener 
went to his work, and, as the scene of 
his labors was some distance from the 
house, he took his dinner with him and 
did not return till evening. 

On arriving home about sunset he 
was met at the door by his wife, who 
proceeded to tell him, in a frightened, 
incoherent way, how, about noon, all 
the doors were suddenly thrown open, 
and fearful noises were heard to re- 
sound through all quarters of the 
house. Thinking this, however, to be 
only a woman's version of the freaks 
of a March wind in his too well- 
ventilated apartments, he only smiled 
incredulously and drew a chair to the 
fire to await supper, the preparations 
for which were already far advanced. 
Scarcely had the blazing hickory fire 
commenced to make him comfortable, 
when he was startled by hearing a 
terrific crash in one of the unoccupied 
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Tooms upstairs, followed by the violent 
slammitig of every door in the house. 
Thinking some fearful storm must 
suddenly have come up, he stepped 
to the door and looked out, but the 
evening was serene and beautiful. 
The boisterous wind that had been 
blowing all day, had gone down with 
the sun, and the stars shone brightly 
in the frosty air. Shutting the door 
he resumed his seat by the fire, not 
daring to go up stairs to see from 
whence the noise proceeded, but 
thoroughly resolved to give the spirits 
full possession of the house on the 
following day. 

While thus thinking, the wall of the 
room opposite to him slowly opened, 
and a shadowy something seemed to fill 
the aperture. This vapory mass gradu- 
ally took the form of a female figure, at 
first ill-defined, but slowly assuming 
the proper proportions, and at length 
stood out in bold relief, as perfect as 
any living being. It appeared to be 
a beautiftd lady of not more than 
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twenty, with long black hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, but with an 
air so melancholy and dejected that 
even the terrified man pitied her. 
After surveying for a few moments 
the mortal seated by the fire, she 
glided slowly across the room and 
passed through the opposite wall, 
without giving utterance to a single 
sound. Our friend was not troubled 
more that night by his spiritual visi- 
tors, but so terrified was he that the 
next day he took his departure. 
Although this happened some fifty 
years ago, the house has been empty 
ever since, and even to this day the 
benighted traveller will hasten his 
steps while passing the desolate cot- 
tage. 

By this time the pipe of mine host was 
out and our glasses needed replenish- 
ing ; so we resolved to have an inter- 
mission, to draw another jug of cider, 
and allow the hunter to fill his pipe 
before continuing his tales. 



BEDFORD COURTSHIP. 

AGAIN the fragrant smoke rises in 
a vduminotis doud around the 
head of my host, and again the spark- 
ling cider glistens in our glasses, — in 
short, we are ready for another story. 
Back of the village of Bedford are a 
number of high hills — so high indeed 
that I might dignify them with the 
name of mountains, were it not that 
I do not care to violate the opinions 
of the villagers — called the '* Indian 
Farms," and tradition says that a 
famous battle was once fought here 
between the early settlers of the New 
Netherlands and the Indians,* in which 
five hundred of the latter were killed, 

*Pebniary, 1644: Bolton's Wesiduster^ 
▼c>l. i, p. 4* 

13 
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or I might say massacred, were I not 
afraid the word wotdd cast a shadow 
on the chivalry of my native colony. 

At the close of the eighteenth century 
the only relics of this mighty battle 
were a few mounds said to contain 
the remains of those unfortunates who 
perished. The memory of the affair 
was, however, kept fresh among the 
quiet people of the place by the reports 
of spirit battles among the ghostly 
sons of the Rippowams. Often in 
November's hazy twilight the whole 
neighborhood would be illuminated 
by what appeared to be the burning 
wigwams of the savages. Plainly by 
the conflagration's light could they see 
the Dutch burgomaster-soldiers, hold- 
ing aloft the bright yellow banner of 
** My I/)rd States-General," and coolly 
relieving of his head every Indian that 
issued from the flaming huts. There, 
in full regalia, stood the redoubta- 
ble Ensign Van Dyke (behind his 
men), holding his blood-stained sword 
aloft and urging them forward (never 
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moving himself, however,) over the 
very embers of the smoking cabins. 

It was a mystery how his sword be- 
came bloody, but I was finally helped 
out of my dilemma by finding that it 
happened in this way. Van Dyke, in 
stumbling over the body of a warrior 
who had already been relieved of his 
cranium, observed that that very neces- 
sary appendage to human existence still 
touched the shoulders (it made little 
difference to our dauntless cavalier that 
the head had been reversed, for he 
thought that trifling mistake was un- 
observed), and thinking he would not 
lose so valuable an opportunity to serve 
his country, plunged his sword into the 
heart of his victim and shouted in broad 
Dutch : " So die all enemies of the 
Nieuw Nedtherlandts ! " Truly a val- 
iant captain was this ci-devant digger 
of ditches ! 

But I commenced to describe an 
apparition, and have given my ghost 
a very mortal physiognomy. Twice a 
year was this famous battle fought in 
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the spirit-land, once in November, and 
once on the anniversary of the material 
battle in February. On each occasion 
the Indians went through the same per- 
formance of rushing from their burning 
wigwams upon the Dutch and having 
their heads cut off. How their heads 
were put on again for the next battle 
is a complete mystery, but as this story 
does not treat of metaphysics, enough 
for us to know there is one patent out 
in the other world that has not yet 
descended to us. 

Although the battle was fought on 
the average not more than twice a year, 
individual spooks were to be seen nearly 
every night that any one had the cour- 
age to walk past the fatal spot after 
dark. Sometimes such a saunterer 
upon the domain of the spirits would 
see a headless sachem seated. mourn- 
fully upon a stump, with the blood 
streaming over his shoulders. Upon 
one occasion a young man, a resident 
of the town of Bedford, was paying 
court to a farmer's buxom daughter. 
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who lived on the other side of the 
battle-field, and, although this young 
man was desperately enamoured of the 
lady in question, he had never had 
sufficient courage to make an open 
avowal of his affection to his £sdr " affa- 
bility," and though he had often re- 
solved to do so, as often his courage 
failed when put to the test. 

One mild moonlight evening in No- 
vember, while sitting in the parlor of 
his friend, he thought a little fresh air 
might revive his drooping spirits, and 
that the darkness would aid him in 
mustering resolution to put the &tal 
question, so he proposed a moonlight 
walk, that he might propose something 
different elsewhere. They sauntered 
slowly to the old battle-ground, scarce- 
ly conscious where they were going, and 
seated themselves, as though by mutual 
consent, on the stump of a half-decayed 
oak, that must have been a flourishing 
tree in the time of the Indians. 

The youth had at last found sufficient 
courage to go through the terrific or- 



\ 
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deal, and that death-like silence had 
settled down upon the pair which pre- 
cedes some desperate resolve. Already 
had he commenced to slip off the log 
to assume the kneeling posture; al- 
ready had he heaved the last deep- 
drawn sigh, and drawn the last 
preparatory breath, when immediately 
in front of him appeared the form of a 
Savage, with head inverted, flying from 
a stalwart Dutchman with a bloody 
sword in his hand. The Hollander 
wore a pair of pantaloons that might 
have graced the extremities of Ten- 
broeck, and had a nose that would 
have done credit to any Beakman. 
Neither seemed to notice the couple 
intruding upon their premises, but ran 
across the field until they came to a 
small brook, where they both vanished 
in a flash of fire. I might almost have 
said our young friends disappeared in 
the same mysterious way, for the in- 
stant the ghosts appeared, love, gal- 
lantry, everything was forgotten in the 
terror of the moment, and each ran 
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toward their respective homes, and did 
not come out again that night. 

Whether our friend ever found so 
opportune a moment again I know not, 
but if he did, I will warrant it was not 
by moonlight on the Indian battle-field, 
for I doubt me much if he ever walked 
in that direction after the sun had sunk 
behind the hills, and the owl began to 
hoot around the moss-covered stump. 





WONDERFUL AND MYSTERIOUS 

TALES OF 
JAMES THE FEARLESS. 

I. 
THE HAUNTED BROOK. 

IN that part of Westchester County 
where the Boston turnpike joins 
the road to De Lancy's Neck, is a small 
brook, the banks of which, in the early 
part of the century, were very thickly 
wooded with cedar trees. The place 
bore so bad a reputation for spirits, 
that it was carefully avoided after dark 
by the neighboring inhabitants, even 
by the urchin who had to drive the cows 
home from the pastures in the dusk of 
an autumn evening. 
Thet« was one man in the commun- 

so 
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ity, however, who always laughed at 
the ideas entertained by the good coun- 
try people. This sceptic was one night 
detained in the village later than usoal, 
and it was fully nine o'clock before 
he reached the neighborhood of the 
haunted brook. Although not a be- 
liever in ghosts, the absence of human 
habitation, the darkness of the night, 
and the sighing of the wind in the 
trees above him, all tended to make a 
deep impression on our benighted way- 
fisurer. Still he walked on without turn- 
ing his head either to the right or left, 
and kept his eyes bent on the ground. 
A slight sound reached his ears, like 
the groan of someone in pain ; he 
stopped suddenly and looked up for a 
moment, but could see nothing. So 
he resumed his walk, saying : '' Noth- 
ing but the wind — strange it should 
startle me so." He had not gone 
more than a few feet, however, when he 
heard the same sound, but this time 
much nearer than before. On again 
looking up he saw a dark, shapeless 
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object in the road directly in front of 
him. 

He was now thoroughly frightened, 
and for a moment stood looking at the 
object in silent terror. While he was 
looking, the mysterious mass began to 
move slowly and silently across the 
road backward and forward, like a 
sentry on duty. Our terrified traveller 
for some time considered the propriety 
of returning to the turnpike, and going 
all the way round by that road, a dis- 
tance of over a mile, but at last made 
up his mind to brave the dangers of 
passing the spirit. So drawing forth 
from his pocket a formidable jack- 
knife, he opened the largest blade and 
pushed forward firmly. On reaching 
the spot where the form was, he struck 
on all sides with his knife. But the 
ghost seemed either before or behind, 
and, despite his utmost endeavors, he 
never found him within his reach. 
He had now arrived at the brook and 
the instant he crossed it the object 
vanished from his view. '*A spirit 
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can never cross running water," but 
as he walked up the hill on the oppo- 
site side he heard an oft-repeated wail, 
like the sound that had at first at- 
tracted his attention. 

Some there were who refused to give 
credence to this tale, and said that he 
must have mistaken a cedar tree near 
the roadside for his ghost; and one went ' 
so far as even to point out the tree, but 
you know there are some people who 
will not believe an3rthing. All it is 
necessary to say in way of argument to 
such, is : Who ever heard of any re- 
spectable cedar tree taking into its 
head to walk backward and forward 
across a road at night, groaning like a 
person in distress, and above all, who 
ever heard of a tree that could avoid a 
jack-knife ? 







It. 

THE SPIRIT LADY. 

ON the post road, between the town 
of New Rochelle and Mamaro- 
neck stands an old honse, which, near- 
ly a century ago, was occupied by an 
sged man and his family by the name 
of Aske. The old man, Thomas Aske, 
seems to have been a very worthy 
person, and one whose word would be 
taken for any tale, however doubtful it 
might seem ; not that I ever heard of 
his having told any such tales, but I 
simply want to put his veradty beyond 
question before giving an account of 
his adventure. 

One afternoon old Thomas, as he 
was generally called, had a little bus- 
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iness with a neighbor who lived a 
short distance up the road, and be- 
tween business and conversation (for 
the neighbor was a man nearly the 
same age, and of course they had to 
drink a glass of dder together before 
Thomas could leave) it was quite dusk 
when he started on his homeward 
journey. 

Proceeding slowly up the road, and 
wondering if the cows had been driven 
home and milked in his absence, 
Thomas was somewhat startled by 
seeing what appeared to be a woman 
walking across the fields towards him. 
This, in itself, would not be especially 
startling, but this woman seemed to 
mind fences no more than grass-blades, 
and instead of climbing over seemed to 
glide through them. In fact, she did 
not appear to be walking at all, but to 
be moving by some mysterious and in- 
comprehensible power that was totally 
unknown to mortals of this world. As 
she crossed the road directly in front 
of Thomas, he, being a man of great 
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nerve, resolved to address her. So 
having heard that spirits, (for he was 
now thoroughly convinced that she 
could not be of this earth), could not 
refuse to answer when questioned in 
the name of Heaven, or of any of the 
Trinity, said : ** In the name of Grod, 
who are you, and why are you here ? ' ' 
The spirit stopped and glanced at him 
(the look was so spectral that even 
stout old Thomas trembled), and an- 
swered his question, saying something 
more than was absolutely necessary 
to reply to the old yeoman's words, 
but what that something was Thomas 
flatly refused to tell. Prom that day 
forward our old friend was a prophet 
of the first magnitude, and conse- 
quently a very melancholy man. 

The next day, while Thomas was 
talking to one of his cronies, he told 
him that although his wife was in per- 
fect health at that moment she would 
be buried in just one week to a day. 
Whether or not the spirit had so in- 
formed him, no one ever knew, but 
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certain it is that the next day the man's 
wife was taken sick and died suddenly, 
being buried on the day named by our 
seer. 

Thomas lived for some years, but was 
always looked upon by his neighbors 
with a kind of awe, as the man who 
had actually seen a ghost. Nothing 
of any importance was undertaken in 
the neighborhood without first asking 
his opinion, and many are the stories 
told of his foreseeing events long be- 
fore they happened. 




in. 

THE DEVIL'S GARDENER. 

AT the residence of one of our old 
landed proprietors, situated on 
the Sound, a few miles above Foit 
Schuyler, lived, a long time ago, an 
Irishman named Thomas Flarity, bet- 
ter known as Tom the gardener, for 
that was the capacity in which he 
served the master of the mansion. 

Tom (for we adopt the popular 
sobriqttef) was a very good specimen 
of an Irish servant of the olden times 
— witty, good-natured, and a firm be- 
liever in ghosts. He was, I have also 
learned, not a strictly temperate man, 
and some go so for as to say that he 
was occasionally seen coming home 
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late at night walking as though he 
thought he was ascending a very steep 
hill. This, however, Tom always de- 
nied in the strongest terms, and usu- 
ally finished his argument by saying, 
**If people themsdves went to bed 
betimes, they would not be after seeing 
a poor m^n coming home,*' and we are 
inclined to take Tom's view of the 
case. 

Tom, despite his weakness, was a 
great favorite, especially with the fair 
sex, and no quilting or husking party 
would be considered complete without 
him. At such times he was somehow 
always found dancing with the prettiest 
girl in the room, much to the envy of 
the country lads. Happy was the girl 
who got our Irish friend for her 
partner, for she was sure to be the ad- 
miration of her ** set ** for the entire 
evening ; and twice happy she who 
could retain our cavalier at two suc- 
cessive entertainments, for, although 
he was very fond of a pretty face, he 
was too wise a gallant to be exclusive 
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in his attentions ; and if any one spoke 
to him about marriage, he would say : 
** Sure, I like all the girls so well that 
I cannot choose one." 

It was a moonlight night, though 
somewhat cloudy, that Tom started 
for a husking party, dressed in his 
best clothes, and expecting, as is gen- 
erally the case on such occasions, to 
do more dancing than husking. Nor 
was he mistaken, for everybody pro- 
nounced the entertainment a perfect 
success (except the owner of the corn- 
field), especially the supper, which was 
particularly appreciated by Tom. In 
addition to the usual viands, and jug 
of cider, several quarts of liquor were 
provided, which our friend pronounced 
very fine, and some say he was ex- 
ceedingly lively after supper, even 
more so than usual. 

Shortly after midnight the party 
broke up, and Tom started for home, 
after taking a ''good nightcap" from 
the jug that did Ttot contain cider. 
The night was not very dark, although 
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the moon was somewhat obscured, and 
Tom could easily distinguish the figure 
of a man a short distance in front of 
him. Being of a social turn of mind 
and not over-fond of walking alone 
after dark, he at once addressed the 
stranger. 

** Grood evening to your honor, and 
if you 're walking the same way sup- 
pose you 're not objecting to com- 
pany?" 

"Glad of your society, my friend, 
and if you live around here perhaps 
you might tell me where I could en- 
gage a good gardener.'' 

I have met the right man this time, 
thought Tom, for my present boss does 
not give me as much as a man of my 
qualities is worth. 

" Why, your honor, I 'm a bit of a 
gardener myself, and I would n't be 
after minding hiring myself, if we 
could agree about the terms." 

They walked on for some time talk- 
ing in this way, and finally reached the 
gate of Tom's master's house, where. 
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having come to no definite conclusion, 
they both stopped to continue their 
arrangements, when Tom glanced 
down. O horror ! The stranger's feet 
were cloven. Our Irish friend stag- 
gered against the fence, and his hair 
stood on end with terror at the idea of 
having almost engaged himself to the 
Devil. While Tom stood stricken with 
awe, the figure slowly vanished into 
thin air and left him alone. The ad- 
venture was so frightful that Tom 
could not keep it to himself, but cir- 
culated the story widely among the 
neighbors. The result of this was that 
he was known all over the country by 
the name of "The Devil's Gardener.** 
About a month after his adventure 
with the Devil, Tom was standing in 
the garden trimming some bushes, 
while his employer was a little way o£f 
behind a tree, when a neighbor's son 
came along, and seeing our friend, 
thought him alone, so shouted out 
after his usual fashion, '' How is 'The 
Devil's Gardener' this morning?" 
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The old gentleman, never having heard 
the story, thought the * 'Devil*' re- 
ferred to was himself, so charged the 
unfortunate urchin, cane in hand, 
shouting, **I'll give you devil 
enough." The boy was so surprised 
that he did not know enough to run 
until he had been soundly caned, very 
much to the amusement of Tom, who 
did not look up, but continued to trim 
the bushes during the entire proceed- 
ing, though he always declared his 
frame shook more than when he saw 
the Devil. 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

IN the days of the first settlers a gentle- 
man and his &mily moved into 
the lower part of the town of Mamaro- 
neck, and erected what was for that 
time a very large house on a hill over- 
looking the Sound. The house was a 
low, rambling structure, with so many 
gables that it seemed to have no front, 
and so well did it harmonize with the 
surrounding forest that it was difficult 
in the shades of evening to tell where 
one ended and the other commenced. 

Mr. Sutton, the owner of the honse, 
and his &mily mingled very little with 
the rest of the settlers, he being a mo- 
rose, mysterious man who seldom 
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spoke to any one, and his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and daughter, seemed 
so thoroughly tmder his influence or 
control that they were never seen out 
of their own immediate grounds. It 
was said by some of the settlers that 
he did not treat his wife properly, but 
Sutton kept himself so far aloof from 
everybody that it is not likely they 
had any means of ascertaining, so we 
give little credence to the report. 

The gloomy man had not long been 
a resident of the country when his 
wife was taken suddenly ill and died ; 
some of the neighbors were invited to 
be present at the funeral, but the coffin 
was not opened, and no one saw the 
body. It was whispered that the lady 
had been poisoned or murdered in some 
manner, but these simple woodsmen 
had so much to attend to that they sel- 
dom meddled with the affairs of their 
neighbors, so that the mystery, though 
much talked about around the evening 
fire, was never looked into. 

The daughter of the ** mysterious " 
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man was never seen after the death of 
her mother, and it was reported that 
she had returned to England to reside 
with an aunt. It was, however, cur- 
rently rumored around the vicinity 
that she had also been murdered, and 
in proof of this report there was a man 
who said that while he had been cut- 
ting brush in the woods near the house 
of Sutton he had heard the voice of a 
woman moaning as though its owner 
were in her death-agonies. Another 
said that while hunting in the same 
vicinity about dusk he saw a man that 
looked from a distance like Sutton, 
come out of the house with a spade in 
his hand and look around as though 
he wanted to find an easy place to dig 
a grave. All these suspicions amounted 
to nothing, however, as no one had 
the courage to propose an investigation 
of the matter. 

Sutton grew more morose than ever 
after the death of his wife, and was 
seldom seen out of his house, and as 
no one visited him, the neighbors had 
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no opportunity of knowing what took 
place in the gloomy house on the hill. 
Suddenly he also disappeared, and the 
house was allowed to go to ruin as fast 
as time and the climate could accom- 
plish this. For fifty years the place 
was without a tenant, and was always 
called the ** haunted house." Wonder- 
ful were the tales told by the supersti- 
tious country people : women were seen 
walking about the grounds at night, 
with their throats cut, and moaning 
piteously ; and every year, on the an- 
niversary of the day of the funeral of 
Mrs. Sutton, a man resembling Sutton 
was seen digging a grave. In short, 
so desolate did the house appear that 
even the benighted trooper shuddered 
to seek shelter under its roof. 

During the long war of the Revolu- 
tion, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the old house was hired from a 
distant relative of Sutton's, who had 
claimed the estate and had put it in 
partial repair by tearing down one 
wing, and with the lumber thereby pro- 
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cured building up the other portion of 
the mansion. It was late in November 
when our new friend moved in, and as 
the days are short at that time of the 
year he did not have time to put away 
the crockery, but placed it all on a 
large table in one of the upper rooms. 
It was one of those dark, autumn 
nights, when the northeasterly wind 
sighs among the trees, and the win- 
dows of all old buildings rattle loud 
enough to keep any ordinary mortal 
awake for hours, even when the house 
you are in has not the reputation of 
being hatmted. Let a man be as brave 
as he will, such a reputation will add 
to his uneasiness. The new-comers 
had not been in bed more than an hour 
or two, when a noise came from the 
direction of the room where the crock- 
ery was, that sounded like a struggle 
between two people, and occasionally 
could be heard a suppressed cry from 
a woman, who appeared to be nearly 
strangled. This was followed by a 
few seconds of silence, and then a fear- 
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fill crash, as though all the china had 
been violently thrown to the ground. 
The man sprang to his feet and went 
to the room whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, but, having procured a light 
and opened the door, he found every- 
thing as he left it before retiring. He 
afterwards found out, however, from 
some old letters in a case of drawers, 
that the apartment where the china 
was had been occupied by Sutton's 
daughter. Some sceptics say the noise 
was occasioned by cats which were in 
the habit of occupying the deserted 
house. But I cannot put much faith 
in this theory — ^first, because, although 
it might be comparatively easy to find 
a cat that would break the china, I 
think it would be a little difficult to 
find one sufficiently accommodating to 
replace it all as she found it ; secondly, 
because I sincerely pity the man who 
could mistake any caterwauling that 
I have ever heard (and my experi- 
ence has been quite extensive in that 
line) for the cries of a woman. 




A QUEER OLD HOUSE. 

TWO or three days ago I visited an 
old house built in pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, situated about a mile to 
the north of New Rochelle depot, and 
known in the vicinity as the Pugsley 
place, from the name of its original 
proprietor. Pugsley, a Quaker of con- 
' siderable means, erected the building 
some time before the middle of the last 
century, and with the aid of a number 
of slaves cultivated a large tract of land 
surrounding the house. The site of 
his orchard is marked by what is now 
a forest of some fifty years' growth ; 
many a huge old apple-tree is to be 
seen surrounded by oaks, chestnuts, 
and other trees of the wood. 
This house, like most of the country 
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dwellings of the last century, is long 
and low, with the eaves extending well 
over the front walls, giving it a very 
venerable appearance. At the east 
there is a wing of one story which was 
doubtless used as the kitchen ; and in 
front of its huge fire-place on many 
occasions have been roasted the tempt- 
ing Christmas turkey and juicy haunch 
of venison. 

But to return once more to the out- 
side of the building : The gables are of 
the native stone of the county, uncut, 
and of all sizes and shapes, fastened 
together with mortar and covered with 
a rude cement, which appears to have 
been composed largely of mud and lime. 
The front and back of the old house 
is of scolloped red cedar shingles. The 
roof has fallen in at the rear over the 
door, and the whole building is being 
gradually demolished in order to serve 
the impecunious neighbors as fire- 
wood. The main room or parlor, how- 
ever, is sufficiently intact to give one 
an idea of its former appearance. It is 
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about thirty feet square, with a large, 
open fire-place on the east side, over 
which originially was a carved mantel, 
but all trace of this ornamentation has 
been carried oflF or destroyed, leaving 
nothing but the bare stones of the chim- 
ney ; one piece of ornamental work 
has, however, survived the ravages of 
time and vandalism. In another part of 
the room is an old cupboard, the doors 
of which are of richly carved wood, 
surrounded by a broad moulding of 
the same, which served to show that 
the building was not without some pre- 
tentions to architectural decorations. 
But I have already occupied too much 
of your time with the house as it now 
stands. Let us remove the d6bris that 
has been collecting around the place 
for nearly a century, and view it as it 
appeared to Howe and Clinton, in the 
autumn of ** *76,** when they made it 
their headquarters, while their troops 
were encamped on the heights of New 
Rochelle, before the battle of White 
Plains. They, however, remained but 
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a short time, probably not over three 
or four days, to enjoy the quiet of this 
rural abode, when they were called 
away to scenes of greater activity in a 
distant part of the county. 

The most interesting reminiscence of 
the old place occurred shortly after the 
main army of the English left the neigh- 
borhood and the country was destitute 
of armed men, with the exception, per- 
haps, of an occasional squadron of cav- 
alry or party of * * skinners. * ' The latter 
in some way got the idea that ' * Quaker 
Pugsley " had a large sum of money 
secreted in or about the house, and 
consequently proposed to pay him a 
visit that was not altogether friendly 
in its intentions. They accordingly ap- 
peared at his house and formally de- 
manded of him all his money and other 
valuables, to which demand he very 
naturally refused to accede. In order 
to enforce their request they proceeded 
first to threaten and then to torture 
the old man in the most horrible man- 
ner, but finding they were likely to get 
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but little out of him in that way, they 
adopted a plan even mote brutal. They 
procured a rope, and hastily making a 
noose, passed it around the neck of his 
daughter, then a girl of some fifteen or 
sixteen, and dragged her to an out- 
house used as a dder-mill, compelling 
him to follow to witness the execution. 
They soon proved to him that the hang- 
ing was no idle threat, got up for the 
purpose of terrifying him into telling 
his secret, but a design that they at 
once proceeded to accomplish, for after 
passing the rope around a beam they 
actually suspended the girl in mid air. 
Fortunately for the Pugsley family 
the * * skinners * * were not to be the only 
actors upon the scene. One of the 
negroes having found out what was 
going on in the house went ofif unob- 
served by the robbers in search of 
assistance, and was fortunate enough 
to fall in with a small detachment 
of British cavalry, among whom was 
Shubell Merritt, a scout in the service 
of the English, whose undaunted cour- 
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age had given him considerable noto- 
riety. The troopers, led by the scout, 
at once proceeded towards the home of 
the distressed family. The scout ar- 
rived at the house considerably before 
his followers, and entered without hesi- 
tation, but found it deserted. In pass- 
ing one of the windows, however, that 
commanded a view of the cider-mill he 
caught a glimpse of the hanging girl, 
and at once perceiving how matters 
stood, without waiting to go to the 
door he fired through the window 
near which he stood and succeeded in 
killing one of the ' ' skinners. ' ' By this 
time the rest of his party had arrived 
and immediately gave chase to the now 
flying enemy, but without succeeding 
in capturing or injuring any more, as 
they took refuge in a large swamp, 
from which it was almost impossible to 
dislodge them. 

Both Merritt and his companions 
were of the opinion that their assist- 
ance had come too late to save the life 
of the girl, and consequently did not 
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even stop to cut ber down in their 
harry to pursue the fugitives, but left 
that to one of the negroes who arrived 
, a few seconds later. The old servant, 
not thinking life quite extinct in bis 
young mistress, at once applied restora- 
tives, and after working over her for 
some time, had the satisfocdon of see- 
ing her recover her consciousness. 
She survived this adventure many 
years, outliving all her relations, and 
only dying a comparatively short time 
ago, there being many people still liv- 
ing in the neighborhood who remem- 
ber ber well. Before leaving the place 
I visited her grave, which is only a 
few minutes* walk from the house and 
is marked by a small bead-stone bear- 
ing no inscription whatever. There 
are several other graves in the vicinity 
of apparently much g^reaterage, which 
probably are those of her parents, and 
like hers are marked simply by a com- 
mon stone after the Quaker custom. 

Before closing this narrative, it may 
be well to mention one more incident 
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in connection with the old mansion. 
Upon the death of Hannah, the execu- 
tors of her will investigated the prem- 
ises, and by the advice of an old neg^ess, 
who had been a servant in the family 
from her birth, and was fully as old as 
her departed mistress, dug at a spot 
pointed out by her, near the chimney, 
where they found a thousand Spanish 
dollars, mostly of pre-Revolutionary 
date. Their informant farther stated 
that there was more money buried 
somewhere about the house, but that 
she did not know the exact spot. This 
vague information excited the curiosity, 
or rather the cupidity, of the investi- 
gators, and they continued their search, 
but though they ripped up the floors in 
various places, and dug, their efforts 
for a long time were without success. 
They finally, however, discovered a 
pair of scissors stuck in the ground in 
such a way as to point to a particular 
comer a few feet distant from them. 
Supposing this to be a guide to what 
they sought, they followed the clue. 
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and were not disappointed, for after 
going down a few feet tbey came upon 
a small pot, wliich contained quite a 
large ntunber of gold coins. Exactly 
how many there were, or (^what value, 
I have never been able to ascertain ; 
probably, however, the entire amount 
found did not exceed two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Whether 
or not this money was tbere at the time 
(tf the affair with the " skinners " will 
probably always be a matter of un- 
certainty, but I should prefer believing 
that it was placed there after that date, 
for if it be true that it was put there 
before that event, I am forced to the 
conclusion that Mr. Fugsley, who has 
always been represented as a very 
worthy old gentleman, cared more for 
his ddlars than for his daughter. 






A NOTED MUSICIAN. 

ABOUT a century ago there stood 
upon the road leading from New 
Rochelle to White Plains an old house, 
where, in those days, many a midnight 
reveller was accustomed to spend his 
leisure time and his money. Many a 
wild debauch took place in its spacious 
halls upon winter nights, when the 
sons of the surrounding farmers had 
time to amuse themselves in this rather 
questionable manner. Nor were all 
the proceedings confined to the male 
portion of the community, for not in- 
frequently a country dance would be 
held there, in which the more respec- 
table families in the neighborhood 
would take part, and the daughters 
of even some of the farmers of consid- 
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erable repute would not think it be- 
neath them, upon such select occasions, 
to take a share in the festivities of the 
evening. Upon these events, which 
usually happened in autumn, after 
the crops were harvested, the parlors 
would be hired \sy the party about to 
give the entertainment, and a supper, 
prepared by the guests themselves, 
would be provided. The music was 
usually furnished by a single fiddler, 
whose strains, if not sweet, were suffi- 
ciently lively for the purpose of the 
dancing then in vogue, and invariably 
gave entire satisfaction to all present. 

It was in the autumn of the year 
17 — that one of the entertainments 
oif the better sort above alluded to, 
was about to be given. In fact, the 
guests were already arriving, when 
one of the party rushed into the room, 
breathless from excitement, and an- 
nounced that old Uncle Dan (a fiddler 
of great merit who had been engaged 
for the occasion) had been taken sick 
and would be unable to attend. In a 
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moment all was dismay and confusion. 
Should they give up their dance sim- 
ply because a fiddler was sick ? But 
to go on was very much like taking a 
ride without any horses. Then again, 
great preparations had been made for 
the supper, and it was not every day 
that they could get such a feast, and 
one young lady, whose father had con- 
tributed liberally towards the meal, 
said she was quite sure her papa would 
not give her any more chickens if 
they postponed the affair that night. 
In short, they all collected in small 
groups in different parts of the room, 
and with blank faces discussed the 
unfortunate turn affairs had taken. 

While matters were in this unhappy 
state, one young man, bolder than his 
companions, rose from his chair, seized 
his hat, and shouted he would get a 
fiddler, even if he had to go to the land 
of perpetual summer for him (or words 
more forcible that may not be used in 
polished society). With this assertion 
he dashed out of the room. Let us 
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follow him for a few moments in his 
search for melody. As might very 
reasonably be expected, he started in 
the direction of the village, intending 
to stop on the way at the houses of 
certain more or less skilful players 
upon the fiddle, in the hope of being 
able to persuade one of them to accom- 
pany him back to the party, and, in 
order to accomplish his purpose, he 
was prepared to offer large remuner- 
ations. 

But all this proved to be unneces- 
sary, for he had only gone a short dis- 
tance along the road, which here 
formed quite a steep incline, when he 
saw a man coming up the hill towards 
him. He appeared to be well dressed 
and was apparently carrying some- 
thing under his arm. As he drew 
nearer and the object under his arm 
became more plainly visible, it began 
to look marvellously like a fiddle, and 
our friend said almost audibly, ** either 
my desire for a fiddler has warped my 
eyesight or that man is carrying one.*' 
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By this time they had approached to 
within talking distance and our music- 
hunter on behalf of the merry-makers, 
addressed the stranger : ** Excuse me 
neighbor, but you seem to be carrying 
a fiddle with you there ; are you go- 
ing to play anywhere to night?" 
''Not unless I succeed in making an 
engagement very shortly, friend." 
** I *m in luck this time," thought the 
young man, and then added aloud : 
** State your terms ; I know of a party 
that would like your services, and I 
will show you the way to the house 
myself." Our friend, knowing that 
almost any reasonable sum would be 
paid in the present condition of affairs, 
made little bargaining about the terms, 
and soon they were in full career to 
relieve the suspense of the anxiously 
waiting company. During the walk 
with his musical acquaintance he 
noticed, or thought he noticed, upon 
several occasions a strange, sulphur- 
ous smell that he could not account 
for, and so finally came to the con- 
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dusion that it must be his imagina- 
tion, or possibly caused by the dew, 
upon some unknown plant or weed. 
Beware the snares of him with whom 
you are walking ! 

In a short time they reached the 
house, much to the relief of the guests, 
who, during their friend's absence, had 
been in a state of great suspense in 
regard to the result of his mission. 
All were much pleased by his success, 
and soon the amusements of the even- 
ing began in good earnest. The 
fiddler took his place and the music 
started. For a few moments all stood 
riveted to the spot, for never before 
in that place had such music been 
heard ; clearly they had found a prize, 
and many were the compliments paid 
to the introducer of such a fine musi- 
cian, where no such treat had been 
expected. As might have been antici- 
pated, however, he was much pestered 
by questions such as : Where did you 
find him? Did you know of him 
when you left us ? Did you ever hear 
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bim play before ? and the like. One 
laughingly asked if he went to that 
place he mentioned when he started 
on the search. Our friend, however, 
kept his own counsel and never once 
spoke of his lucky and purely acci- 
dental find. 

Everything went extremely well 
until a recess was taken for supper, 
which was much enjoyed by the com- 
pany. Some of the gentlemen are said 
to have indulged rather freely in liquids 
not entirely harmless ; but there is no 
proof of this and I am inclined to 
think it is a malicious attempt to 
explain an otherwise mysterious oc- 
currence. However this may be, all 
enjoyed themselves in their own way, 
and soon another dance was called. 
Strange to say, the fiddler took no 
part in the supper, though often pressed 
to do so, and was, therefore, ready to 
play again as soon as the lightest eat- 
ers were upon their feet. Upon start- 
ing to dance, several of the party 
noticed an unpleasant smell of brim- 
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stone, at first slight, but oltiiiiately 
pervading the whole room to an almost 
suffocating degree. No one was able 
to account for this strange occurrence 
and finally fear b^^an to seize upon 
the more timid, until the scene, which 
had been hilarious in the extreme, be- 
' came weird and gloomy. While things 
were in this unpleasant condition, 
somebody happened to glance at the 
feet of the fiddler, and saw to his horror, 
that they were cloven. An exclamation 
announced this discovery, and while 
every one stood aghast and expectant, 
a flash of fire surrounded the musician, 
and when the sulphurous smoke cleared 
away he was nowhere to be seen. 

Little more is left for me to add, ex- 
cept that the young man who had been 
sent for the fiddler was so terrified by 
the result of his adventure, that for 
some time he was almost demented, 
although he had certainly kept his 
word with regard to the player. With 
what fear and trembling the party re- 
turned to their homes, or how many 
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eyes remained open that night, is a 
theme that tradition does not touch 
upon, but I will warrant many a wild 
tale of horror was told next day by 
those who had actually seen the Devil. 
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returned to their boat after a short 
absence. 

Taking to their oars, they proceeded 
towards the ship, but had scarcely 
got out of the cove where the cutter 
had been moored while they were on 
land, when several shots were fired at 
them from behind the trees that grew 
quite thickly along the bank. The vol- 
ley wounded the officer and a couple of 
men, and, accordingly, some of the 
marines on board returned the fire, but 
without apparent effect, as those on 
shore were protected by the shrubbery. 
The commander, upon hearing of the 
affair, threatened to burn the town, and 
took care that his menace should reach 
the ears of the inhabitants. 

As might be expected, they flew to 
arms ; companies of minute-men were 
formed and drilled ; a guard was posted 
to watch the frigate, and give timely 
notice of any hostile demonstration on 
board. All the old muskets that had 
been quietly hanging over the fire- 
places since the former war were taken 
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down, cleaned, and put in order. In- 
deed, the "spirit of seventy-six" 
seemed to be revived, and before many 
days a force of several hundred men 
was encamped upon the shore, expect- 
ing momentarily to be attacked. 

Before proceeding further, it may be 
necessary to describe the Heck on 
which the affair occurred. It is a ti^ct 
of land containing several hundred 
acres, almost separated from the main- 
land by a creek, that is only prevented 
from being a strait by a narrow cause- 
way but a few yards in width. At the 
time of which I write there were only 
two dwelling-houses upon the Neck, 
both surrounded by a number of out- 
buildingsand both occupied by private 
famiUes. The troops were quartered 
in the bams, with the exception that a 
large party was always kept upon pa- 
trol duty on the side of the peninsula 
facing the sound, watching the move- 
ments of the enemy. Several days 
passed after the establishment of the 
camp withont any attempt on the part 
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of the ship's crew to molest it, but the 
affair was not destined to end in this 
tame manner. 

One night about midnight, and while 
the moon was struggling through some 
clouds, the hour to relieve the patrol 
arrived ; the camp being a considerable 
distance from the outposts, some little 
time elapsed between the relief leaving 
the quarters and the return of the for- 
mer guard, long enough in fact for the 
sleepy sentinel posted in front of one 
of the bams to forget they would re- 
turn at all. He was aroused from his 
half-slumbering condition by the tramp 
of the returning guard, and glancing 
up, saw the half-obscured rays of the 
moon glistening on their bayonets. 
Mistaking them for the enemy, he 
brought his gun to his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. lyuckily for those 
it was pointed at, it either was not 
loaded or else missed fire, and he was 
compelled to give the alarm by shouts 
alone, but so good were his lungs that 
he soon had the entire force around him. 
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The troops formed hastily, and the 
officers gave the order to fire, but 
fortunately most of the guns were in 
the same condition as that of the sleepy 
sentry, so little damage was done. 
Still thinking the enemy was upon 
them, one brave cavalier stated that he 
did not intend to be taken prisoner, so, 
throwing down his gun, he departed. 
In less than a minute the whole army 
followed his example ; even the patrol 
joined in the general rout. Guns were 
abandoned, knapsacks thrown aside, 
and the wildest terror reigned ; some 
thinking it too long to go round by the 
causeway, plunged into the water and 
swam or waded to the main-land. A 
number, in their mad career, came in 
contact with a fence ; some tried to 
crawl under, while others jumped on 
the rails and broke them down on those 
beneath with such violence that several 
were seriously injured and one or two 
killed outright. 

Such was the noble battle of Daven- 
port's Neck ! I have only to add that 
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the terrified troops were received in the 
village with the greatest consternation, 
and many families packed up their 
effects and were miles from the town 
by daylight. I am told that most of 
the valiant warriors never stopped run- 
ning until they crossed the Hudson 
and put the Palisades between them 
and their pursuers. He was considered 
a brave soldier, indeed, and worthy of 
promotion who stopped running inside 
of five miles. 

In the morning, such of these gallant 
troopers as could be found, were ral- 
lied and again led cautiously to the 
scene of the supposed attack. Slowly 
they proceeded on their return march, 
mistaking every fence-post for a British 
grenadier, and expecting to receive a 
volley from behind every cedar bush. 

However, they succeeded in getting 
to their old quarters without seeing a 
living thing, and at length reached the 
shores of the Sound ; but they saw 
nothing more formidable than a flock 
of geese floating near the shore ; in- 
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deed, some say they were even mis- 
taken in this, and that they only saw 
themselTes reflected in the water, but 
I believe this last assertion to be a 
slander got up by some malicious per- 
son, and, as for myself, I always honor 
the brave and give full credence to 
tbdr account of their deeds. 





THE WOOD FAMINE. 

IT was March — cold, cheerless, windy 
March. The roads were in tliat 
terrible condition between mad and 
frost that makes driving at this time 
of the year in the fair county of West- 
chester anpleasant, not to say almost 
impracticable. The sun of spring 
had scarcely yet caressed the southern 
slopes into a shade of green, while 
many a snowdrift still bade defiance to 
its power on the northern side of fences 
and hills. 

The day itself was no exception 
to the characteristic weather of the 
month ; the thermometer was just 
above the freezing-point and the sun 
was obscured by heavy, dark masses 
of cloud, while gusts of wind sighed 
6s 
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in the trees and around the chimneys, 
making it anything but tempting to 
leave the cosy fireside and face the 
raw atmosphere outside. Still, I had 
been in the house so long, that I be- 
gan to suffer from ennui^ and resolved 
to take a ride, bad as the roads were, 
as far as Pelham, to visit an old gen- 
tleman, long a friend of the family, 
and hear him talk of his boyhood^s 
days. 

After a long, slow, jouncing, mud- 
splashing ride, I arrived at the house 
of my old friend, and while I am 
sitting with my feet upon the andirons 
before the crackling hickory fire of the 
library in his comfortable old-fashioned 
mansion, sipping a glass or two of his 
choice wine, allow me to describe my 
host. 

He is a grand-looking man of fully 
eighty-seven years, with fine features, 
and though he has now lost the 
straightness and suppleness of early 
manhood, and his eyesight is rapidly 
failing, in other respects his age sits 
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lightly upon him.* But what is more 
remarkable is that his intellect is as 
clear and keen as though he were still 
in the prime of life, and he retains a 
quickness of perception that many a 
young man might envy. 

As the cheery fire begins to have a 
soothing effect upon us and the dis- 
comforts of my boisterous ride com- 
mence to wear away, our conversation 
turns from the events of the day, back 
to that land of mist and fable called 
the past. There is nothing around us 
to jar upon our dream-land ; the glow- 
ing hickory logs, the bright-polished 
fire-dogs, the low ceilings of the old 
homestead, and the old gentleman him- 
self, as he sat there in his great easy 
chair, all seemed to belong to the epoch 
of which we were talking. 

I remember admiring some fine trees 
that I could see through a window, 
upon an island in the bay, a short dis- 
tance ofi*. 

**Yes," said the old gentleman, 

* Died about 1890. 
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** those trees have not been disturbed 
since the wood-famine of 1777." 

Upon my asking the particulars of 
that event, he continued : ** I well re- 
member hearing my father speak about 
it some eighty years ago. The winter 
of 1777 was an intensely cold one, and 
the British troops posted in the city, 
as well as the town-people, suffered 
much for want of fuel, as the coun- 
try was in such a disordered state that 
the farmers of the surrounding districts 
did not bring in the usual supply. 
Towards the close of the season the 
fuel became so scarce that something 
had to be done, as the entire popula- 
tion were brought to such a strait that 
much suffering and inconvenience was 
occasioned, and the price of even the 
poorest wood was something appall- 
ing. 

'* Under these circumstances, the 

commander of the post thought it ad- 
visable, as soon as the Sound opened, 
to send a small war- vessel a short way 
to the eastward to procure a load of 
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cordwood for the use of the garrison. 
The point selected for cutting the wood 
was this same island at which we are 
now looking. Accordingly, the little 
sloop-of-war left port upon her not very 
nautical or romantic mission ; and, 
doubtless, much to the disgust of her 
officers and crew, took a couple of 
large scows in tow, and proceeded 
slowly up the Sound. On through 
Hell Gate and past many a quiet farm- 
house she sped, now sending her men 
aloft to set her royals, and now train- 
ing her guns upon some imaginary 
enemy on shore. The sun set, and 
the stars twinkled in the frosty sky, 
but the wind was light and the prog- 
ress slow. Several watches were set 
and relieved ere she rounded Throggs 
Neck, and the sun of a chill March 
morning was just rising when she 
anchored as near the island as her 
draught of water would allow. 

**The expedition of the wood for- 
agers had, however, not been kept as 
quiet as prudence* and military caution 
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ought to have suggested, for, in some 
unknown manner, the news had been 
spread abroad throughout the county 
of Westchester that a British man-of- 
war with a crew of wood-choppers was 
about to ascend the Sound, to give the 
city a supply of fuel. The movements 
of the ship had been eagerly watched 
from the shores as she passed along, 
and word carried to several irregular 
bodies of colonial troops and other 
persons favorable to the cause of the 
revolted provinces. So that a large 
body of armed men were secreted in 
the bushes of the main-land near the 
island when the English slbop-of-war 
anchored and prepared to land her 
party. 

**Very foolishly, the captain sent 
nearly all his men ashore to chop and 
carry the wood, reserving only barely 
enough to attend to mooring the ves- 
sel, little thinking an enemy was in 
the vicinity. The colonists watched 
all these proceedings carefully, and 
saw that their chance had come. 
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Rushing to their boats they crossed 
the narrow channel, and boarded the 
ship before the wood party had time 
to observe their movements, or to give 
the slightest aid to their few compan- 
ions left in charge. The resistance 
was necessarily feeble, and the ship's 
company was soon overpowered and 
compelled to yield the vessel to their 
captors, who no sooner got possession 
than they began to train their guns 
upon the wood-choppers, now deeply 
interested but helpless spectators of 
their proceedings. 

** Although for the present masters 
of the situation, it was far too danger- 
ous for the victors to let the ship 
remain where she was. It was de- 
termined that the best plan would be 
to run her into some eastern port, and 
there fit her out as a colonial cruiser : 
so a sufficient crew was selected from 
among the most daring and best sailors 
in the neighborhood, and, under the 
command of a ci-devant master of a 
coasting-vessel, the man-of-war again 
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crossed her yards, shook out her can- 
vas, and pointed her prow seaward. 
Out into the gray mists of the Sound 
she sped, every stitch of canvas draw- 
ing. Slowly, slowly she sank from the 
view of the watchers on shore behind 
the eastern horizon, and never by mor- 
tal eye was ship or crew seen again. 
** Day after day, day after day, and 
still no tidings of the captured ship, 
until the heart was weary, and the eye 
was dim with watching. At last the 
skipper of a coaster gave the somewhat 
startling report : * While lying-to off 
New London, in a fearful gale, he saw 
a small war-ship approach, apparently 
of English build, with every stitch of 
canvas set, even to her royal studding- 
sails. She heeded neither bar, shoal, 
nor rock, but kept steadily on her 
course, until nearly abreast of him, 
when sail after sail and mast after mast 
began to vanish, until nothing but the 
hull of the vessel with her open ports, 
through which the guns were project- 
ing, was visible. Slowly and silently 
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the outlines of the ship became less and 
less clearly defined, until nothing of 
the majestic vessel was left.' 

** What this vision of another world 
portended nobody ever knew, but even 
to otir own time many old salts are 
willing to swear that often, before the 
most terrific storms, when their vessels 
were compelled to lay-to under reefed 
topsails, they have distinctly seen an 
old-fashioned war-ship, under a doud 
of canvas, approach near to them, and 
then gradually vanish into air. Some 
go so far as to say they could see the 
crew on her deck, and plainly recog- 
nized the knee-breeches and cocked 
hats of the last century. But, be this 
as it may, the vessel or crew, so far as 
I am able to learn, never reached port 
in this world, and was probably lost 
in one of the severe spring gales, so 
prevalent in this latitude at that 
season." 

And now the old gentleman ceased 
speaking, took a sip of wine, and indi- 
cated that his story had concluded, 
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tbcmgh he soon infonned me that tUs 
w&s far from being the only tale he 
could relate of the olden time, and the 
exciting doings of the people now 
silent, and, except by him and a few 
tiadltion-hunters, forgotten. 





THE TREASURE-HUNTERS. 

IT is a cheerless, wet, November day, 
and as I sit dreaming ia the light 
of crackling hickory logs which are 
burning in the old-&shioned fire- 
place of the room, the cares of the 
moment are temporarily forgotten, and 
my thoughts wander back to my early 
Ufc, and scene after scene enacted in 
this very room, in the years long past, 
come before me in panoramic succe»- 
aon. 

I see the feces of many long since at 
rest, and hear the words they then ' 
spoke ; I see the rosy-cheeked ap|Jes 
and basket of hickory-nuts that were 
seldom wanting in my boyhood days, 
and I seem again popping the pearly 
grained com In the embers. Again it 
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is Christmas eve, and I see my stock- 
ing hanging over the fire-dogs, in the 
old open chimney-place, and find my- 
self almost listening for the prancing 
of the reindeer, as I then did ; and 
then I think of the old stories and 
legends that went so far to brighten 
those childish hours ; and I smile as 
I think of the tales of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, told in the flickering fire- 
light on winter evenings, that made 
me spend many a restless night. One 
of these tales in particular comes 
before my mind quite clearly, and as 
it may serve to pass a dreamy hour, 
I will give it. 

Bver since the close of the Revolu- 
tion, a spot about a mile and a half 
north of the village of New Rochelle, 
where two roads crossed, had been 
pointed out as the place where money, 
to a considerable amount, had been 
buried during that struggle. Why, 
or by whom, this treasure was hidden 
I never learned, though I have often 
questioned the old people living in 
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the vicinity. The owner of the prop- 
erty put no faith in these old tales, 
and consequently took no measures 
to search for the spoils. 

Some of his neighbors, however, were 
not of his way of thinking, and made 
up their minds to investigate thorough- 
ly the subject and appropriate the 
money, if they found any. As they 
desired the strictest secrecy to be 
maintained about their movements, 
they resolved to make their excava- 
tions in the dead of night. Accord- 
ingly, one frosty evening, late in the 
autumn, three trusty spirits met in 
a bam near the scene of operations. 
They had spades, picks, and all the 
tools necessary for digging an exten- 
sive trench. About eleven o'clock 
they proceeded to the spot and com- 
menced operations ; not without some 
nervousness, however, for the place 
had never borne a good reputation, 
and some even went so far as to say 
that the treasure was guarded by the 
spirits of the former owners, who had 
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on several occasions appeared to be- 
lated teamsters on their way home. 
Well, be this as it may, our adventur- 
ers for some time worked without 
molestation, but also without success. 
At length, as the night advanced and 
they were still as poor as when they 
started, they began to be discouraged 
and finally concluded to dig one foot 
more, and then, if nothing was found, 
to give up the search. 

Hardly had this conclusion been ar- 
rived at, when one of the spades rang 
against some iron object. What is 
that, an iron chest at last ? At this 
moment they were all startled by a 
singular sound for this quiet country- 
road ; in the distance sounded a bugle- 
call, as though some cavalry troop was 
mustering. Clearly and beautifully 
upon the night air it rang out, and 
soon could be heard the clashing of 
arms and accoutrements, and even the 
tramp of horses. The men of the 
searching party stood gazing at each 
other as if petrified. There was not a 



troop of horses within twenty miles of 
the spot, — what could it mean ? Nearer 
and nearer came the sounds, and soon 
a bright doud or halo seemed to be 
coming up the road, and under this 
luminous doud the now terrified gold- 
hunters saw what at least appeared to 
them to be a body of phantom horse- 
men dressed in the uniform of the 
British Regulars of the Revolution. 
Their terror was intensified ten times 
when they saw the beams of the moon 
were not obstructed by these objects, 
and that they threw no shadows. 

For a moment they could move 
neither hand nor foot, but they soon 
recovered themselves and concluded 
that the spirit troop had a better right 
to the booty than they. At all events, 
they did not feel disposed to dispute 
their claim, and got out of the trench 
they had dug as quickly as in their 
half-paralyzed condition they were able 
to do. Then they started towards the 
nearest house upon a dead run, with 
the sabres of the troopers jingling after 
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them, but as soon as they had fully re- 
covered the use of their limbs, no phan- 
tom horse was a match for them. 

When at length they stopped to re- 
gain their breath and glanced behind, 
they saw nothing but the moonbeams 
glistening on the frosty ground, and 
heard nothing but the sighing of the 
north wind in the tree-tops. Again 
they took to their heels, and so fright- 
ened were they, that even the absence 
of the ghosts failed to restore their 
confidence, and they soon burst into a 
neighboring farm-house, much to the 
surprise of the occupants. Two of the 
party instantly fainted, and the third 
was so overcome with terror that for a 
long time he was unable to give an ac- 
count of himself, and even when he 
did, the farmer felt more Uke laughing 
at him, (were it not for the sad plight 
of his companions), than giving him 
much sympathy. However, when 
proper remedies had been applied, the 
two unfortunates recovered conscious- 
ness, very little the worse for their 
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fright. They all three, nevertheless, 
refused positively to go home that 
night, and the farmer had to accom- 
modate them in the house as best he 
could. 

The next morning, when the sun 
was high in the heavens, they pro- 
ceeded to the place of their adventure 
of the previous night to recover their 
tools and fill in the hole, lest the 
farmer who owned the property should 
discover who had been trespassing 
upon his domain. None of them sug- 
gested that they might investigate 
further by daylight and see what metal 
they had struck, for even yet they had 
not sufficiently regained their courage 
for that ; but what was their surprise to 
find not the slightest trace of where 
they had dug the night before, and no 
tools of any kind whatever were visible. 
In vain they hunted ; in vain they tried 
to find a trace of the work ; every 
thing looked as though no one had 
visited the place since the grass was 
cut, and from that day to this no ves- 
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tige of the lost tools has ever been 
found. 

But my tale is done ; my dream of 
the past is over ; the fire is almost 
burned out ; and the fast-d3dng glow of 
the coals, and the white film of ashes 
forming over them, warns me that I 
can see no more pictures in the embers, 
and revive no more memories of my 
early days at present. 







Prom the Iieaitli of bis uicatrsl homeitead. 



Bay with gold the old ai 



NEW SERIES. TALES OF THE 
. OLD HOMESTEAD. 



SOMB years have passed ance the 
last story was written ; but as 
another winter approaches and the old 
homestead is quiet once more, and the 
snow lies thick upon the roof, It seems 
not unmeet to jot down a few reminis- 
cences that I have collected during the 
more genial part of the year. 
Then my thoughts run back again 

83 
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on the traditions of events that hap- 
pened years before our own time ; way 
back in the ** old war ** stories which 
our fathers told us when we were boys. 
There ^ere not so many book-shelves 
here then^jind many of the works that 
we now look upon as old and rare, 
were then new and fresh in their un- 
soiled covers. Oh ! how diflFerent they 
must have looked from the books of 
to-day ! But I must get back to the 
old legends. 





THE WEDDING BREAKFAST. 

IT was a balmy Jane morning, with 
just enough haze to prevent the 
rays of the sun irom being oppressive, 
when there arrived at the house a party 
cott^sting of two young men and two 
young girls, apparently from the East. 
They were at once shown into the li- 
brary. Onfe of the g^rls was accompany- 
ing her brother and lover, and was on 
her way to the city to purchase her wed- 
ding outfit. They had come from home 
by a boat which lay becalmed not far 
from shore on the Sound. How they 
expected to pass the British lines is not 
known, but they landed because they 
saw boats which they took for men-of- 
war's cutters rowing in their direction, 
and as there was no wind they feared 
85 
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capture. Not having breakfasted they 
naturally desired something to eat, 
and while it was being prepared they 
amused themselves by discussing the 
best way to reach town. Alas for their 
hunger ! they were to eat no breakfast 
in the house that morning. Scarcely 
had preparations begun for the refresh- 
ment of these unexpected guests, when 
a noise outside attracted the attention 
of all the inmates of the house, and al- 
most immediately a band of soldiers 
entered. They proved to be a scout- 
ing party of ** Continentals *' watching 
a boat-party which was about to land 
from an English war-vessel in the 
vicinity. Doubtless they were the 
same boats that our friends had seen 
and feared a short time before, and 
which had been the cause of their hasty 
landing. 

The officer in command advised the 
ladies and their escort to seek a place 
of safety, for it was very likely that 
some bullets might be flying around in 
a short time, and it would be well for 
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the non-combatants to have something 
thicker than a cedar shingle between 
them and the muskets of the soldiers 
or sailors. They had very little time 
to select a refuge ; for hardly had the 
officer ceased speaking when the ap- 
proach of the British marines was an- 
nounced, at first by a soldier, but soon 
more positively by a volley of musketry, 
which rattled against the shutters, and 
broke a number of windows, but other- 
wise did no harm. The milk room 
was considered the safest place in the 
vidnity, being built partly of brick, 
and somewhat below the level of the 
surrounding ground. There the 
frightened fugitives sought a refuge, 
until one or the other party should gain « 
possession of the premises. They 
crouched low so as to be virtually un- 
der ground, and awaited the progress 
of events. 

For some time the fighting was 
brisk ; volley succeeded volley in quick 
succession, and the ** Continentals" 
replied with much spirit from the doors 
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and windows of the house, but ulti- 
mately the boat-party was too strong 
for them and they withdrew, though 
I do not know whether they sustained 
or inflicted any loss. It is astonishing 
to see the amount of gunpowder which 
can be burned with harm to no one ; I 
would like to know the proportion of 
bullets that kill or wound in a battle. 
Well, be this as it may, the British 
found themselves in possession of the 
premises, and soon proceeded to make 
themselves at home. They evidently 
thought that the poultry and all the 
vegetables were raised for their express 
use, as they appropriated nearly every- 
thing they could lay their hands on, 
and carried their plunder to the boat. 
It would, however, be unjust to omit 
to say that the officer in command left 
a sum of money in return for the free- 
dom he had taken with what he found ; 
but whether the sum was sufficient to 
satisfy the owners we have never been 
able to ascertain. 
The party in the milk cellar re- 
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mained until everything was quiet, and 
then cautiously ventured out. Find- 
ing that all the troops of both sides had 
departed, they began to think once 
more of breakfast, but found that 
everjrthing eatable in the house had 
been devoured. The invaders had 
saved them the trouble of eating their 
own breakfast. The day by this time 
being well advanced, the bridal party 
took their leave and started for the city. 
How, or when, they reached there, or 
whether they succeeded in making 
their purchases, I know not, but from 
what I learn about the disordered con- 
dition of the country at that time, I 
should think the chances were about 
even that they did not. Even in my 
own early days the marks of this skir- 
mish were numerous around the old 
house. Several bullet-holes were plain- 
ly to be seen in the posts that support 
the piazza roof, and the shutters bore 
even more marked evidences of the 
struggle. Often in my boyhood have 
I sat in this quaint room and listened 
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to this tale of the old war. It scarcely 
seems possible that nearly half a cen- 
tury has passed since those days. The 
books look down upon me just as they 
then did, a little more dingy, perhaps, a 
little more time-stained, but still much 
the same ; their familiar faces are now 
all that is left to us of that long past 
generation. 

" For the mossy marble rests 
On those lips he oft has preMed 

In their bloom ; 
And the voice he loved to hear 
Has been still for many a year 

In the tomb." 

This story of the old war reminds me 
of the excavation of the grave of An- 
derson ** the cowboy,** who must have 
flourished about this period, and who 
was the occasion of a very memorable 
expedition in my early life. 





GRAVE OF ANDERSON THE 
COWBOY. 

ANDERSON was buried by the side 
of an <dd wood road during the 
revolution. He was shot in a skirmish 
in the neighborhood, and taken into the 
woods by his companions and intered, 
as the old legend says, with the mu^et 
and paraphernalia which he had carried 
during his career as free-booter. This 
spot had been a favorite resort of tis 
boys, and for years we had a half 
formed intention to excavate the grave, 
and as we advanced in life these dreamy 
ideas formed th^nselves into a set de- 
termination ; so at eight o'clock on one 
night in April some years ago I selected 
a couple of companions and started 
upon this rather uncanny adventure. 
91 
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By the time we reached the woods it 
was nine o'clock and as dark as Mgypt. 
I admit that we felt rather ** crawly " 
as we laid the lantern down by the side 
of the grave and took up our spades. 
The ghost-like shadows of the almost 
leafless trees as they trembled in the 
flickering and indistinct light of the 
lantern, the deep gloom by which the 
little illuminated spot was surrounded, 
and the errand upon which we were 
bent, all lent their aid to make the 
scene weird and unnatural ; and even 
now as I recall my sensations they pro- 
duce a sort of ghostly halo that seems 
to come from the border land of the un- 
real. We thought of Poe's **Gold 
Bug ** and wondered if we, too, might 
find a chest of gold and jewels, but 
soon recollected that we were not on 
the resort of pirates, and all we could 
hope for was the recovery of a weapon 
in use a hundred years ago. . 

While we were thinking, we were 
also using our implements, and foot 
after foot we went down in the soft 
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moist loam, until when we were be- 
tween three and four feet from the 
surface, our spades grated upon a hard 
metal like substance that did not appear 
to be root or stone. I cannot describe 
our feelings ; there was something so 
unreal and peculiar in the situation 
that we felt almost as though we had 
actually entered the land of myth and 
fable, and I really think that we should 
hardly have been surprised, had we 
suddenly come upon a chest of Span- 
ish Doubloons containing several cask- 
ets of * * priceless jewels," and a coronet 
or two set with gems. At least these 
were my feelings. But no such for- 
tune awaited us; we had all the 
romance but none of the profits. How- 
ever, the old legends seemed to have 
been correct in this instance for the 
musket surely was buried with the 
body, for it was that which had stopped 
our digging. Stooping down I picked 
up the old piece, and a dilapidated old 
piece it was, too, for the stock had al- 
most entirely disappeared, and what 
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little remained of it crumbled as soon 
as we touched it. The barrel, how- 
ever, still bore some resemblance to its 
former shape, though it was very badly 
rusted. It was in fact so badly pre- 
served that it was of very little use as 
' a relic. The lock and hammer lay 
near the fragments of the stock and 
were also in very bad order. The 
flint, however, was in perfect condition, 
and was almost the only thing worth 
keeping. 

After finding the gun we, of course, 
looked carefolly around to see if there 
was anything else of interest in the 
grave, but were not very successful. 
What surprised me chiefly, however, 
was that there were absolutely no rem- 
nants of clothing, with the exception 
of a couple of buckles, a few bits of 
half-decomposed leather, and a small 
piece or two of rusty iron or steel. 
Not a vestige of doth, linen, or other 
fabric was an3^here to be found, 
though he must have been buried in 
his clothes, as was evidenced by the 
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buckles and leather. The leather, we 
concluded, formed parts of his boots, 
but the other articles were past recog- 
nition, except the buckles which had 
evidently been plated, and had to a 
certain extent been prevented from 
rusting. The bones were very grue- 
some, and I must acknowledge that 
we were rather loath to touch them. 
The surroundings were ghostly, and it 
had by this time reached the dread 
hours of night when one is inclined to 
have much more faith in supersti- 
tions than when under the glare of the 
noonday sun, especially when standing 
around an open grave, by the dim 
light of a lantern that made every 
tree look like a spectre. We were so 
nervous that every breath of the damp, 
night air pressed upon our faces like 
the clammy hands of the dead, as we 
looked down upon the ghastly relics of 
a defunct past. Involuntarily we raised 
our hats and pressed closer together, 
and so silent were we that our breath- 
ing was audible, and the only thing 
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lacking to complete the scene was the 
conventional pot of gold» which I re- 
gret to say was not forthcoming. 

Silently we prepared to throw back 
the earth which we had removed, and 
as the first spadefull fell upon the 
crumbling bones, we started as though 
we had heard a voice from the tomb. 
I shall never forget that walk home : 
we felt like a band of grave-robbers 
returning with our ghastly booty, al- 
though the musket barrel was the 
nearest approach we had to a body. 
We even felt ** crawly*' about touch- 
ing that, as we fancied it felt clammy 
from being in the presence of death so 
long. This, of course, was all imagina- 
tion, but so nervous were we that we 
started at every rustling leaf, and could 
not rid ourselves of the idea that we 
were followed by the ghost of the de- 
parted. Finally, still glancing over 
our shoulders, we reached our homes, 
glad to get into a room with a light 
and all the cheery surroundings of the 
living ; and the little lunch and sip of 
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wine we took before retiring seemed 
absolutely necessary to keep us from 
collapsing. This was my first and last 
expedition of the kind, and I must ac- 
knowledge that nothing could induce 
me to attempt another of the same 
nature. 

I began to write about a library, and 
have gone off in the woods relic-hunt- 
ing among the graves of the past gen- 
eration ; but while I am on the same 
subject it will probably not be out of 
place to speak of a peculiar occurrence 
in the cellar directly under this very 
room where I am now writing. It 
was one chill November day, and I was 
in this cellar superintending the stow- 
age of some apples which I hoped to 
keep in the bins over winter. While 
thus occupied I observed a crack in 
the presumably solid rock that formed 
one side of the wall . Approaching the 
spot I struck it with the toe of my boot 
with some little force ; imagine my sur- 
prise when the whole side of the rock 
gave way almost without resistance. 
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The shell of rock being barely a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, time had some- 
what softened the stone, so it was 
almost ready to fall to pieces. My 
curiosity was greatly excited, and I at 
once prepared to investigate. The first 
thing to do was to get the men out of 
the place, as I did not care to have 
them share my discoveries ; or if, as I 
suspected, I was about to exhume a 
dead body, I did not desire to have the 
reputation of having a haunted house. 
As I could think of no good reason 
to send them away just then, I had 
to curb my impatience until dinner- 
time, but as soon as they were gone 
you can imagine I lost little time in go- 
ing back to the place where the aper- 
ture in the rock excited my interest. 
I first enlarged the opening, and found 
a perfect sarcophagus hollowed out of 
the rock, and in it was the skeleton 
of a human being. The skull was 
almost perfect, and is so to the pres- 
ent day ; the teeth were nearly all 
there, and their appearance led me to 
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believe that the remains were those 
of a comparatively young person, for 
there was not the slightest appearance 
of decay on any of them. I found 
no trinkets or due of any kind to 
throw light upon the nature of the 
remains, as to race, sex, or character. 
Who had so carefully excavated the 
rock and placed it there? What were 
their reasons for so doing ? And what 
kind of beings were they ; white men 
or red men ; pirates or soldiers ; or sim- 
ply the country people of the surround- 
ing district ? The more I think of the 
condition of the remains, the less I am 
inclined to think that it was the skele- 
ton of an Indian, because I never heard 
of savages taking so much trouble with 
their dead. I very much doubt that, 
even were they inclined to attempt the 
labor for some celebrated and popular 
chief, it would be within their power 
to hollow out a rock in such a complete 
manner, with the crude stone imple- 
ments at their command. I am also 
inclined to think that the grave was 
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made, and the stone excavated, after 
the house was built, for the rock formed 
part of the foundation of the house and 
must have been far under grotmd before 
the cellar was dug. 

I searched long and carefully among 
the bones for some remnants of gar- 
ments, weapons, or other articles that 
might, by their character, throw some 
light upon their wearer's race, cast, or 
person ; but in this I signally fdled ; 
but if I failed to find the garments, 
weapons, and paraphernalia of a white 
man, I also failed to find the arrow 
and spear heads, the tomahawk and 
other trinkets of the savage ; and these 
articles are even more lasting than the 
apparel of the civilized being. I could 
not rid myself of the idea, that all this 
work and care might have been taken 
for the purpose of concealment, and 
that I was standing, not at the tomb 
of the warrior or soldier, but was un- 
earthing the remains of the victim of 
some terrible crime. Again and again 
I turned the skull around to find where 
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it had been perforated by a bullet, or 
crashed by a blow, but could find 
nothing that could not be accounted 
for by age and decay. Yet I must own, 
that during the long autumn night 
which followed this discovery, I was 
frequently aroused from my restless 
sleep by the imagined sound of muffled 
footsteps in the hall ; and I thought I 
could hear them jar against the wall 
with some heavy object that produced 
a dull, dead sound, and their breath 
would come short and quick, as though 
wearied by their exertions. I would 
start up in bed and listen, but only the 
ticking of the dock, or the bark of 
some distant watchdog, would break 
the silence of the dreary night, and I 
could see nothing more fearful than 
the shadows cast by the moon, or the 
flickering night-lamp. 

As time passed on I have often en« 
deavored to dear up this mystery, or 
at least find some plausible solution 
which would satisfy me, but without 
success. One theory after another has 
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formulated itself in my mind only to 
be rejected and cast aside, none seem- 
ing to answer all the conditions, and 
even at this distant day I am as far 
from reaching any definite conclusion 
as I was on that memorable evening 
when I first made the discovery. How- 
ever they came there, there they are at 
this very moment looking just the same 
as they did when I first saw them, ex- 
cept for the effect produced by twenty 
years, or more, of time. But I have 
already dallied too long over this little 
incident, and must proceed to other 
and firesher scenes. 

I know I have wandered far from 
the history of the old library in these 
last few tales, but in my mind the train 
of thought between the old room and 
the events narrated is so inseparably 
connected, that it seemed impossible to 
break the chain. Here I have so often 
dreamed over them before my winter 
fire, and, indeed, so often related them 
to my companions of late years, that it 
is but natural that they should again 
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recur to me while I am sitting in my 
old chair, before the same comfort- 
able fire. But enough of the library 
and its dreams ; enough of the falling 
snowflakes and the blazing logs, for 
the present at least ; and let us seek 
adventure elsewhere. 



T 
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ANECDOTES OF THE OLD 
HUGUENOT. 

JOT I<rag ago an old man, the de- 
scendant of one of the original 
Huguenot settlers of the place, was re- 
building my bam. He was one of those 
genial old men, fiiU of the traditions and 
folk-lore f^tbe past that had been trans- 
mitted to him through many genera- 
tions of honest and thrifty yeomen, the 
story of whose lives have gone so far to 
make the history of onr country event* 
ful. In fact, he was the sdon of an 
old race and class, that I regret to say 
is fast passing from the face of the 
earth. Bom when the Revolution was 
something more than the written story 
of the dead years in the minds of the 
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people, he was full of the quaint old 
legends and traditions of that epoch. 
One of the finest mechanics I ever saw 
handle a tool, he was ardently attached 
to the old ways and old ideas ; and as 
in these matters we were in perfect ac- 
cord, many is the talk we have had 
together of the olden times. 

One cold and gray afternoon in De- 
cember, the conversation chanced to 
turn upon local historic spots and inci- 
dents, and as the clean white shavings 
curled in graceful circles from his 
plane, he told in his old-school way of 
the following incidents : ** Many years 
ago in my early boyhood, my old Aunt 
Polly had charge of the inn and gate 
house on Pelham Bridge, where I used 
to visit occasionally ; you may imagine 
how young I was when I say that my 
first recollection of the place, is of be- 
ing knocked down and badly bruised by 
a pugnacious old ttirkey-gobbler who 
evidently did not fancy small boys. 
Yes, you may laugh, but the truth is 
I have had a great respect for turkey- 
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gobblers ever since ; but I started to 
tell a tale of the past and have so far 
only got into my aunt's poultry yard ; 
so to proceed. 

' ' My aunt had two daughters, much 
older than I was, who were sent out 
frequently about sundown to get water 
from a well at some little distance £rom 
the bridge, and near what is known 
to this day as the '^Skinners' oak,'' 
from the fact that one or more of these 
gentry were hanged upon the tree dur- 
ing die old war. The oak is still 
standing, and is a very large and vigor- 
ous tree, except that the arm extending 
over the road, and upon which the vic- 
tims were hanged, is dead and now fast 
decomposing, and it has always been 
said that the Umb was withered by the 
curse of the dead who there perished 
so ignominiously. Well, be this as it 
may, — ^to proceed with my story. 

^'One evening quite late in the 
Autumn, the two girls were sent for 
the usual pails of water. Although it 
was by no means late, the season was 
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so far advanced that it was dusk 
when the girls reached the well, so 
that they did not observe a dark figure 
approaching them, and the person, or 
object, or whatever it might have been, 
was very dose, when one happened to 
hear a slight rustle in the dead leaves 
and glanced up. Within ten feet of 
where they were stooping to fill their 
pails, walked, or rather glided, what 
appeared to be a man, dressed in a 
dark suit, and a military coat with an 
overcape after the style of the over- 
coats worn by officers in the army 
towards the dose of the last century. 
He said not a word, but proceeded 
directly toward them. At that time 
of day, and in that unfrequented place, 
the girls were filled with surprise not 
entirdy unmixed with fear, so sus- 
pended thdr occupation and watched 
the intruder. What was their con- 
sternation when it was within a few 
feet of them to see this object, which 
they, both saw plainly, gradually van- 
ish into thin air before thdr eyes. To 
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say they were terrified would be to 
describe their sensations very feebly ; 
in fact, I am at a loss for words to 
depict their horror, but not being girls 
of this generation they managed to 
control themselves sufficiently to keep 
from fainting, and were not many min- 
utes, I can assure you, in reaching 
home. How much water was in their 
pails when they reached the house I 
can not tell, but I am inclined to think 
that there was not enough to impede 
their progress very greatly, and I will 
wager much that however little there 
may have been, they could not be 
persuaded to return for more that 
evening." 

What had they seen ? Was it sim- 
ply some farmer's boy a little late in 
driving home his cows, whom thdr 
excited imagination had endowed with 
all these peculiar appearances? Or 
was it the spirit of one of the unfor- 
tunates who perished upon the oak, as 
they always confidently asserted? I 
would hardly dare to venture an opin- 
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ion upon such an occult subject, still 
we can scarcely see how any condition 
of the human mind short of positive 
lunacy, could change an innocent farm 
boy in his country garb, into a soldier, ' 
with a military doak. Again, were 
they the only ones who saw sights and 
heard mysterious sounds there, our 
conclusion might be different, but the 
place has always borne a bad reputa. , 
tion, and many others a little late in 
passing the old tree have experienced 
phenomena just as queer and weird, 
even down to our own time. I, myself, 
know two other tales of the same na- 
ture, which came from the same reliable ^ 
authority, and which may be of some 
interest, and, at all events, they go to 
show in what awe the vicinity was held 
by the inhabitants. One of these 
stories is told of an old gentleman very 
highly respected by the community 
and well known to ourselves ; — ^but for 
the stories. 




THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 

IT was Thanksgiving eve — ^Thanks- 
giving of the olden time when a 
number of the young men of the 
surrounding country had collected at 
the old stage house in the little vil- 
lage of Bast Chester, to shoot a turkey 
match for their Thanksgiving dinner. 
Among them were three of the best 
shots of the vicinity, from a farm on 
the City Island road, and being men 
of good condition, they came rather for 
the sport of the match, than from any 
desire to procure the birds for the pot. 
They rode good horses, and for the 
time, were well armed ; so, shortly be- 
fore sundown on that November after- 
noon, when the match commenced, 
nobody was surprised that they carried 
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off the first three birds. They then 
withdrew, to give somebody else a 
chance, and for the rest of the enter- 
tainment took no further active part in 
the proceedings. When it became too 
dark to shoot, all hands went into the 
Inn and amused themselves as suited 
them for the rest of the evening ; some 
played cards, others talked over the 
proceedings of the afternoon, and many 
of the older men discussed crops and 
the politics of the country, and al- 
though there was, of course, some 
drinking, there were none of those re- 
volting orgies which are too apt to 
characterize similar scenes in our own 
time. 

By nine o'clock the pipes of some 
of the older men began to go out, and 
more than one man was heard to 
breathe heavily as he leaned back in 
his chair. At ten o'clock all hands 
took a night-cap of hot toddy and de- 
parted for their several homes. Our 
three friends mounted their horses with 
the rest, and proceeded on their way, 



turkeys across shoulder. Their road 
led them directly under the ' ' Skinners' 
oak," and very dose to the well where 
the sights had been seen so frequently. 
So full of the day's sport were they, 
that they never gave their surround- 
ings a thought, but rode along chatting 
merrily about the shooting and the 
news of the evening. In this thought- 
less way they approached the place 
where the road runs under the dead 
branch of the tree. The light of a half- 
obscured moon was just sufficient to 
show plainly the great bare arm of the 
oak outlined against the sky, and to 
make it look very spectral in the un- 
canny night. 

Just as they were about to pass by 
the spot, all their horses suddenly, and 
without apparent cause, came to a 
stand-still. All three men immediately 
applied both whip and spur, but to 
no purpose. The horses seemed to 
be entirely overcome by terror, they 
trembled in every limb, and could 
hardly maintain their footing, and had 
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it not been for the effort of the riders 
they would have turned and bolted 
frantically back again. After their 
vain attempt to force the horses past 
the tree, the men took breath and ex- 
amined into the cause of this queer 
behavior, and we are assured that it 
was not until then that they realized ^ 
where they were. Fear came upon 
them as they thought of the reputation 
of the spot, and they looked around on 
all sides for the being or ghost which 
had produced such strange results. 
Nothing was visible save the dark out- 
lines of the tree, and the road in front 
of them. Resolving to make one more 
effort, they turned their horses and 
rode about a hundred yards away from 
the spot ; then facing the oak once 
more, they put their steeds at ftiU 
gallop, and in this way tried to go 
past the branch of evil omen. But 
though they dashed at breakneck 
speed, the instant the first of them 
came within a few feet of the shadow 
of the over-hanging limb of the oak, 
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liis horse stopped so suddenly as al- 
most to unseat him, and his companions 
were no more fortunate. They then 
dismounted and endeavored to lead 
their terrified animals by, but all with- 
out effect ; neither coaxing, nor beating 
could induce the beasts to advance one 
step within the shadow of the accursed 
tree. 

For some time the men were at a loss 
to know what to do, for, reach home in 
some way they musif and they could 
not very well leave their horses, es- 
pecially as they were still several miles 
from home, and the hour was late. At 
last, however, a happy thought struck 
them. They went to the nearest fence, 
threw off the stones until they had 
made an opening large enough for 
their horses to go through into the 
meadow ; then giving the haunted spot 
a wide berth they rode around the tree, 
and went back into the road again in 
the same manner that they had left it. 
It is not known what the owner of the 
land said about the destruction of his 
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fences but we doubt much if he cor- 
rectly appreciated the ghost-story. 
Sotae people are unreasonable enough 
to assert that the men must have been 
under the influence of what they had 
imbibed at the tavern, but the absurdity 
of such a theory is apparent when we 
remember that the horses, and not the 
men, saw the ghost. Now to any such 
person we would simply say, it is far 
easier for us to believe in spirits of any 
kind, than to believe that the horses 
were inebriated. There is no record 
of any sort to prove that the men of 
those days were generous enough to 
treat their horses as well as this sup- 
position would imply. But we need 
not go back to early days to find 
strange doings in the same locality. 
A scene which was almost as mysteri- 
ous as those of a former generation 
was enacted there in our own time, and 
the chief actor in it was a man of such 
prominence as to make any doubt of 
his sincere beUef in the affair entirely 
impossible. 




THE OLD PARMER'S VtSlON. 

IT was a. late autumnal evening, and 
the red glow had jost faded from 
the western sky, while the Cast was 
bright with the nearly foil moon ris- 
ing through the Indian Summer haze, 
when a wealthy old farmer left his 
venerable homestead to drive with a 
load of produce to New York, where 
he hoped to arrive next morning in 
time for the early market. He drove 
his sleepy team of heavy horses slowly 
along the well-known road, on which 
they scarcely needed guidance, and the 
(dd man almost dozed as he held the 
slackened reins. Things went on in 
this dreamy way until Pelham Bridge 
was crossed and they drew near the 
haunted oak ; when suddenly the 
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horses began to prick tip their ears 
and show signs of nervousness, and 
even fear. This was such an unusual 
occurrence with the sedate old animals, 
that their sleepy driver roused himself 
in surprise, and looked around him to 
see the cause of such unlooked-for 
excitement. By this time the moon 
was fully up and shining in serene 
majesty, so that he had not the slight- 
est difficulty in plainly seeing all the 
objects near him. 

The tracery of the now almost leaf- 
less trees and shrubbery glistened in 
the silver moonbeams, and the old 
oak stood out grandly in the fore- 
ground ; but hardly had he realized all 
this when his attention was attracted 
by the figure of a man approaching 
him. His first thought was not of the 
supernatural, but that some robber had 
taken advantage of the lateness of the 
hour, and the loneliness of the spot, to 
waylay him, and take an3rthing of 
value he might possess. He reversed 
and clutched firmly his rawhide whip. 
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placed himself in an attitude of defence, 
and awaited the advance of the 
stranger in not a little trepidation. 
During those few anxious seconds, he 
looked at the unknown being who was 
now within a few feet of him, and 
afterwards described the man as being 
rather large, and wrapped in a military 
cloak of a very antique shape ; in fact, 
he looked like a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. He walked up to the wagon, 
and then for some paces tramped 
beside it, but without in any way 
attempting to molest either team or 
driver. The horses by this time were 
somewhat recovered from their fright, 
and were again plodding on in their 
usual fashion ; so the old farmer had a 
good opportunity to observe the actions 
of his strange companion, who walked 
on quietly by his side until the oak 
was passed, when he slowly vanished 
into thin air before the eyes of the 
astonished teamster. As he was no 
believer in ghosts, he was bewildered 
and could scarcely credit his own 
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senses, and it was long before he told 
anything about his singular experi- 
ence. 

It is strange that his description of 
the figure should so exactly agree 
■with the description of the one seen by 
the girls so many years before, es- 
pecially as he had never heard their 
tale. Now in this age of skepticism 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
some say the old man fell asleep and 
dreamed all this story ; but to such 
doubters we can only say, they must 
at least acknowledge that it is a very 
peculiar coincidence that he should see 
the exact figure seen by those two 
young girls more than fifty years ago. 

The winter evening had advanced 
apace, and the chips no longer fiew 
from before the plane of my old friend. 
For the last few minutes we had been 
sitting on the bench in the gloaming, 
scarcely noticing the silent encroach- 
ment of Jack Frost upon our hands 
and feet ; but now the tale was finished 
and it was time to close the great bam 
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doors, and seek the genial warmth of 
the house. 

As the cold and frosty winter wore 
along, and the snow lay deep on hill 
and meadow, the work had to be stop- 
ped on the bam and out-buildings, as 
the old man could no longer defy the 
elements. Indeed, almost all out-door 
work had to be suspended, as the cold 
became intense. During this condition 
of affairs I was thrown very much 
upon in-door occupations for my pas- 
time, and have consequently explored 
all the odd nooks and comers of the 
old mansion in search of documents, 
diaries, or other antique manuscripts 
that might help to pass a frost-bound 
day or evening. Old dust-covered 
boxes were overhauled, and chests, 
filled with heirlooms that had not seen 
the light of day for nearly a century, 
were examined. Many a letter was 
perused, the writers and receivers of 
which had little thought that their 
hastily-written epistles would be in 
existence at such a remote epoch. As I 
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turned the yellow, time-stained papers, 
I could almost see before me the stately 
dames and formal gallants of the colo- 
nial period. I seemed to breathe their 
air and be surrounded by their condi- 
tions ; nor was there anything especially 
incongruous in my environment as I 
raised my eyes from the papers and 
looked about me. I saw the bright, 
brass andirons with the glowing logs 
upon them, and even the pictures on 
the wall seemed to belong rather to 
their time than to ours, and as my 
vision wandered to the window and I 
looked upon the snow-covered hills and 
ice-bound water, I was still in the past, 
and it was not until the distant sound 
of a steam whistle came to me through 
the dear frosty air, that I realized that 
the nineteenth, and not the eighteenth 
century, was dying. To return to the 
papers ; among much that was only of 
personal interest to the writers and 
receivers, or to their immediate fami- 
lies, I found some Revolutionary anec- 
dotes which illustrated very amus- 
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ingly the state of a£fairs in those 
times. One which I will relate, refers 
to a courtship and wedding, which 
occurred during the British occupancy 
of New York in the time of the old 
war, and in which anecdote the side- 
board, now in my dining-room, played 
a conspicuous part. 





THE STORY OF THE SIDEBOARD. 

WHEN the dty trf New York was 
in the hands of his majesty 
King George III., and under the more 
direct control of Sir Henry Clinton, 
commander of his Majesty's troops in 
this section, among the garrison were 
two regiments of guards, the officers 
of which, used to English &shionable 
Ufe, found it very dull in the small 
colonial town, especially in the winter, 
when the severity of the climate for- 
bade active operations. To make the 
time pass more tolerably, therefore, 
these officers had instituted a series 
of entertainments, to which were in- 
vited the better class of the town- 
people who bad not made themselves 
especially obnoxious to the royal 
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party. These entertainments became 
very popular in the dty among the 
few families who were favored with 
invitations, and were often graced by 
the commandant in person, who was 
not at all averse to a minuet with 
some of the pretty girls of the colo- 
nies. Among these young ladies was 
one acknowledged by all to be far 
more beautiful than any of her com- 
peers. She was the young daughter 
of one of the wealthy residents of the 
colonies, who seems to have thought 
his possessions safer under the flag of 
the King than under that of the '' Reb- 
els," as he probably called them; at 
all events he still lived in the city, and 
was on good terms with the powers in 
authority. This girl was a regular 
attendant at all these entertainments, 
and was especially the centre of attrac- 
tion with the higher officers of the 
commands. 

Tradition does not state that Sir 
Henry himself was among her ac- 
quaintances, but one very little lower 
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in authority was so struck by the pro- 
vincial beauty that he finally olSered 
her '^his sword, his vassals, and his 
lands ; " and as the latter, according to 
current rumor, were quite extensive, 
for he bore an old and distinguished 
name, it can scarcely be wondered at 
that the girl was dazzled by the prom- 
ised position, and flattered by the 
honor of becoming a titled lady ; so 
she accepted the gallant guardsman, 
on condition that her father, whom 
she held in great awe, should know 
nothing about the affair until the 
ceremony had been performed. At 
first the proud noble objected to this 
part of the contract. He contended 
he had a right to go to her father and 
demand her hand, as he saw no reason 
why that gentleman should object to 
a proposal which must, in a worldly 
point of view at all events, be very 
advantageous ; but he finally yielded 
to the girl's fear of her father's anger ; 
so it was arranged that immediately 
after one of those entertainments be- 
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fore spoken of, the couple should call 
m the services of the regimental chap- 
lain, and have the knot tied in due 
form. The entertainment was a very 
enjoyable one, though a dose ob- 
server might have noticed the nervous 
excitement of the young colonial girl 
increase as the evening wore on. 
When the guests began to depart, the 
couple in whom we are interested re- 
paired to the quarters of the chaplain, 
accompanied by several of the more 
intimate friends of the young soldier 
to witness his marriage. The chap- 
lain was in readiness, having been ap- 
prised of what was expected of him, 
and in a few minutes the affair was 
finished. The accompan3dng ofBcers, 
after wishing their friend all happi- 
ness, left the young couple to find 
their way home alone. 

According to agreement, the girl 
was left at her father's house, as 
though simply returning from the ball 
with her escort, and for some weeks 
nothing was said about her marriage, 
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and nobody had the slightest idea of 
it, except the contracting parties and 
the few who were present on the occa- 
sion. Several times during this period 
the husband had called and tried to 
persuade his young wife to allow him 
to declare their union to her family, 
but she had always put him off from 
time to time, until he eventually saw 
if it was to be done at all, it must be 
done without her consent ; so he re- 
solved to do the thing himself without 
further consultation with her. The 
winter was now over, and spring so 
well advanced that many of the doors 
and windows of the houses were open, 
and a conversation on the porch could 
easily be heard inside the house, es- 
pecially if it was carried on in excited 
tones. The girl, hearing an angry 
conversation between her father and 
husband, became very much fright- 
ened, and expecting to be called every 
moment to explain the situation, de- 
termined to hide herself. The dining- 
room being dark, as the shutters were 
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dosed, she ran under the old side- 
board, spoken of before, and there 
crouched, expecting momentarily her 
father's summons, to come to deny 
the assertions she heard the visitor 
make, that she was his wife. She 
had not long to wait, for scarcely was 
she settled in her somewhat confined 
quarters ere her father called in a loud 
and peremptory voice, for her to con- 
front the British ofBcer. She, of 
course, did not answer, but crouched 
closer in her dark retreat and awaited 
the results. The old gentleman at once 
instituted a search for his wayward 
daughter, and after some little delay 
succeeded in finding and dragging her 
from her place of concealment; nor 
did he give her any time to recover 
her composure, but in her abashed 
and confused condition took her im- 
mediately before the man whom she 
had married, and asked in a loud and 
severe voice if he was her husband. 

Flushed and frightened as she was, 
she had to acknowledge the state of 
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a£fairs, and threw herself upon her 
father's mercy. The old man for a 
while was very angry, but after all 
it was not so very terrible to have a 
British officer, high in authority, for a 
son-in-law, especially when he was the 
son of a nobleman, rich and accom- 
plished ; and the old gentleman soon 
began to look at it in this way, and 
took his daughter back into favor. 
The sad part of the story is, that soon 
after the declaration of the marriage 
the regiment was ordered on active 
service, and left the city to engage in 
one of the severest campaigns of the 
war, during which, and while leading 
a charge, the young soldier was shot 
dead. His bride spent the remainder 
of her life in this country, though often 
invited abroad by his relatives. Often 
have I heard my mother relate this 
narrative about the old piece of polished 
mahogany, with its brass rings, and 
spindle legs. Poor old lady ! she will 
never tell it again to earthly ears, for 
she, too, has gone years ago to the 
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place where she was preceded by the 
officer's widow from whose tongue she 
heard the story in her girlhood, and I 
am left to dream of the past of our 
house, by the whitening ashes of my 
winter days. 





THE WITCH'S MONEY. 

SOME little while ago as I was riding 
near the old East Chester church, 
I was reminded of an incident of my 
early life which struck me as being 
rather amuang, and certainly not inap- 
propriate for a dream over a wintO: 
fireside. Some years ago, before the 
day of horse-railroadsjland-speculators, 
and other nuisances of the kind, were 
thought of in our once rural countiy, 
there lived in an old dilapidated house 
not far &om East Chester church an 
old woman who had the reputation of 
knowledge far beyond the power of 
" mortals to ken," and an insight into 
the " occult science " that was marvel- 
lous ; in fact, had she lived in New Eng- 
land in the days of Cotton Mather, 
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instead of in quiet old Westchester in 
our own time, she would surely have 
been burned as a witch. She could tell 
coming events with a certainty that 
was wonderful, and often would visit 
some of the neighbors and inform them 
that they would have an unexpected 
visitor before the sun would set, or that 
something of importance would hap- 
pen. We are bound to say, however, 
in justice to the old woman, that she 
rarely, if ever, told of anything disa- 
greeable or calamitous. She was par- 
ticularly fond of telling people when 
money could be expected from some 
unknown source, or found accidentally. 
Never in her history, however, was she 
known to say anything that did not 
come to pass, and exactly in the way, 
and at the time she had predicted. 

One day, a number of years ago, a 
man, well known to me, was walking 
along the road near the old church 
and not far from the home of the mys- 
terious woman, when he observed her 
approaching him ; as they had fre- 
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quently met before, he knew both her 
person and her power, and as he had 
always been a favorite with her, he 
naturally stopped when they met, to 
exchange a few words. After some 
commonplaces had been exchanged 
between them, the old woman asked 
him if he would like to have some 
money ; enough, she said, to keep him 
to the end of his days, let them last 
ever so long. Being a man not over 
blessed with the goods of this world, 
and like most of us, desirous of getting 
all he honestly could, he, of course, 
answered in the affirmative, and asked 
the old woman if she knew where he 
could get some. She replied, * * I should 
not have asked you the question if I 
did not. Now listen to me : In a 
meadow not far from the mouth of this 
creek which flows by the church, is a 
clump of trees standing around a rocky 
knoll. Most of these trees are not 
very large ; some of them, in fact, are 
mere bushes ; but among them is a 
giant pine that far out-tops all tihe rest. 
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and can be seen for a great distance, 
both from the land and from the Sound; 
in fact it has been a mark for the skip- 
pers to steer by since the country has 
been settled, and possibly many an In- 
dian glided his canoe by it long before 
the invading white man put his foot 
upon these shores. Be that as it may 
however, do you go to this tree, and 
near it you will find a shelving rock of 
some height. Look closely near the 
top of the rock until you find some 
rude characters cut upon its smooth 
surface. You will have to look sharp 
for them, for time and the elements 
during the past century and a half 
have so disintegrated the rock, that a 
casual observer might take them for 
mere age scars, but with this know- 
ledge 3rou will easily recognize them as 
cabalistic marks. Now you will need 
a pocket compass with you, for after 
observing the scratches on the rock, 
go twenty feet south by east half east ; 
there drive a peg, and then go to the big 
pine and again use your compass, going 
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one hundred and fifty feet east half 
north, and you ought to cross your 
former angle just at the peg ; if this 
comes out just as I have stated, dig 
there, and you will find what you seek. 
After having dug about three feet 
you will come to what will appear to 
you to be a solid rock, but be not dis- 
couraged, for it is nothing but a large 
flat stone, and by a little work can be 
removed. You will, however, need 
help, so take somebody with you for 
there is plenty for both and to spare. 
Now one word more : you had better 
do this after the sun has set, and most 
of the over-curious have retired to their 
rest, or you may have more visitors 
than would be agreeable. Go ; I have 
spoken, my son, and if you are wise 
you will profit by what you have 
heard, ere many suns have set." For 
a moment the bewildered man stood 
astonished, then, just as the woman 
was departing, he turned to her, and 
asked how she knew all this. In re- 
ply, his mysterious friend said : ' * Know 
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you not that the eye of the spirit can 
see into the earth, and behold her treas- 
ure there hidden, as easily as the eye 
of the body can see through the air, 
and perceive the flying bird or the 
blossoming tree. Nay, more, my son : 
with this never-fiEdling sight I can see 
all things that were, and all that will 
be. Your life past and your life to 
come is not a blank to me. Listen one 
moment more to the old woman's talk, 
and know that I tell you the truth. 
Before this day's sun shall sink be- 
neath the western horizon you will find 
a sum of money, where you least ex- 
pect it, as an earnest that what I say 
is true, and that much more awaits 
you, if you but follow implicitly my di- 
rections." With these last words she 
walked rapidly away. 

All that day the man could not drive 
out of his head what he had heard, and 
the more he brooded upon it the more 
singular did it appear. About an hour 
before sunset, however, he said to him- 
self, one thing is certain, I have not 
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found that sum of money which I was 
to get as a proof of the truth of all the 
rest. Hardly had these thoughts passed 
through his mind, than upon glancing 
down in front of him, he saw lying in 
the road what appeared to be a small 
bunch of bills ; nor was he mistaken, for 
upon closer examination they proved 
to be quite a nice little sum of money. 
Not a great deal, indeed, but certainly 
sufficient to prove the woman's re- 
marks. The man was almost awe- 
strucky and now could not help giving 
full credence to all he had heard in the 
morning. How the money got in the 
road where he found it, or to whom 
it belonged he could not imagine, 
nor even whether it was real earthly 
money. He could only say that no- 
body ever claimed it, and he had not 
the slightest difficulty in passing it in 
any of the village stores, and it cer- 
tainly never vanished from his hands, 
except in the way all money vanishes, 
however materially we may have come 
by it. 
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Some few days after the events nar- 
rated above, I met the finder of the 
money who after some little prelimi- 
nary conversation, to lead up to the 
circumstance, told me of the adven- 
ture, and asked me if I would like to 
be of a party to investigate the spot, 
where the treasure was supposed to 
lie ? Being at that time very fond of 
adventure I gladly consented, and be- 
fore many minutes had passed, night, 
and place of meeting had been ap- 
pointed, and a list of the necessary 
tools, lanterns and all other parapher- 
nalia agreed upon. It was in the 
springtime, as I remember well, and 
the roads were exceedingly muddy, 
and the ground was in that sticky, 
oozy condition in which the soil of 
Westchester always is when the snow 
has but recently left it, and both the 
going to the place and the digging 
were exceedingly disagreeable. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, we proceeded 
to the rendezvous, lanterns in hand, 
and as we were all too excited to be late 
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at the meeting, were soon under way 
for the point of operations. 

In the darkness, and in the dim 
flicker of the lanterns, the appearance 
of things was changed, and though 
we were all familiar with the spot, it 
took us some time to find the great 
pine, as a base of operations ; but 
having accomplished this, things went 
more smoothly. The rocks were easily 
discovered and then came the measure- 
ments, and the compass directions. 
The finding of the marks on the rocks 
was indeed a little troublesome, but 
by running the lantern along the sur- 
face about where we thought they 
ought to be, and following the light 
very closely with our eyes, we soon 
came to a number of small scars or 
serrations which did not leave very 
much to the imagination to consider 
cabalistic characters, and then, as I said 
before, we got the compass lines, and 
found the exact spot where the old 
woman bade us dig. By this time the 
night was well advanced, and the 
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scene had become weird in the ex- 
treme. Not a word was spoken, and 
the light of the lantern upon the ear- 
nest faces, with the dark background 
of the night, made a picture that would 
have suited the people of early New 
England. Well, so far, so good, the 
spot was found — ^now for the digging. 
Silently the spades were picked up, 
and the first sod cut from the water- 
soaked earth. Well do I remember 
the dank sucking sound they made as 
we raised them from the soil below. 
Minutes seemed hours, and still we 
proceeded slowly, for the work was 
heavy, and we were by no means 
accustomed to our employment, but in 
the course of some fifteen minutes we 
had a hole dug two feet deep, and the 
earth became softer as we advanced 
downward ; but now the real difficulty 
of our task commenced ; the ground 
was so low and wet, at this season of 
the year especially, that the water be- 
gan to accumulate in the hole, shal- 
low as it was, and we found ourselves 
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digging a well, rather than excavating 
treasure. The more we dug the faster 
the water gushed up, until it seemed 
that for every inch we went down, two 
inches of water appeared, and it be- 
came doubtful whether we were really 
making any progress at all. Had we 
only a few pails with us the case 
might have been different, for then 
in all probability we could have kept 
the hole empty, but being amateurs in 
this manner of '' making money " no- 
body had thought of them; so we 
attempted to bale with our shovels to 
the best of our ability, and glad we all 
were when our picks struck what 
appeared to be a solid slab of rock. 
Not a word was spoken even now, for 
we all remembered the old legend, 
that '*if any one speaks when the 
handle of a pot of gold is discovered, 
the pot itself immediately sinks into 
the ground and is never seen more." 

After working in icy-cold water, 
over a foot deep, and constantly in- 
creasing in depth, we found what 
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seemed to our half-benumbed fingers 
to be a large metallic ring welded into 
the slab of rock that evidently had 
been put there by human, but, as we 
soon found, by a much more potent 
human agency than we could summon. 
In vain we tried shovelling the earth 
and baling the water from above the 
stone ; in vain we tugged and pulled 
at the ring ; not an inch could we 
budge it. Even a rope tied in the 
ring and then passed over the limb of 
a tree that happened to overhang the 
spot, and upon which we put our 
united strength, failed to displace the 
massive slab. Hours wore on, and 
still we were no nearer the attainment 
of our object than when we first found 
the rock and ring. As each moment 
passed, it became more and more evi- 
dent that we should have to leave 
without seeing the treasure, and we 
began to speculate as to what the slab 
covered. Was it a treasure-chest, or 
a tomb ? Were we standing above the 
sparkling jewels of the fair, but un- 
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fortunate, Donnas of the seventeenth 
century, who met their fate on the 
** Spanish main" ; or was it but the 
ghastly remains of one of those buc- 
caneers, who made the ocean of those 
days so terrible by their deeds of blood ? 
Who can say ? 

As the night began to pass into 
dawn, we climbed reluctantly out of 
the pit and prepared to depart. We 
filled in the hole as well as we could, 
so that it should not attract the atten- 
tion of any chance passer-by, and then 
we shouldered our tools, and, while the 
day was just about to break, we started 
for the town. On our way we dis- 
cussed whether, with more mechanical 
appliances, and at a dryer time of the 
year we might be more successful, 
without getting more help by enlarg- 
ing the number in the secret, which 
we were very reluctant to do. Many 
a dry and many a wet spring have 
passed since then, and heads that 
were then as black as the raven's 
wing have been whitened by the ashes 
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of time, and eyes that were as bright 
as the jewels we sought are now dim 
and lustreless, but that little party of 
adventurers never met again, and to 
the best of my belief the owl still hoots 
in lonely solitude over the silent tomb, 
or treasure-horde, as the case may be, 
for no mortal has ever touched the 
spot. 

The ground is white once more and 
the edging snowflakes tick against the 
window as they fall and form the 
shroud of the dying year. Another 
mile-stone is passed ; and as I sit in my 
old arm chair gazing upon the crack- 
ling logs, I too, feel that like the dying 
year, my time is coming. Ere long the 
old chair will be empty, the ashes cold 
and white, and the spots that knew me 
so well will know me no more. The 
year about to depart takes with it some 
whose lives have been bound to me 
by the tenderest ties of boyhood and 
youth, and though I still linger on past 
my generation, I feel that my days are 
borrowed and that I exist rather for 
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the past than for the present. Yet, 
as I look at that boy playing in the 
snow, it seems but yesterday that 
I was as he is, running around the 
** old place *' in my father's time ; and 
it will be only to-morrow that he is 
bidding the world good-by as I am 
now. Ah, well, my days have passed 
away, and in this chill night of age, it 
is useless to gather the whitened ashes 
of my past and throw them back upon 
my heart expecting them to glow with 
the fires of youth once more. Only in 
the gloaming, when I sit with half- 
dosed eyes before the old fire-place, 
can I live in the days that are dead ; 
and yet, when I raise my eyes to the 
window, the same woodpeckers seem to 
hammer in the orchard, the same blue- 
birds to build on the lawn ; but the old 
faces and the old loved ones come not 
back to me. As my eyes wander over 
the snow-dad landscape, and I see 
dimly one familiar object after another 
through the fog of falling snow, my 
memories duster for a moment on the 
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little old bridge, across the now ice- 
bound waters of the creek. It recalls 
many a day's fishing in the summer- 
time of my youth, and sends my mind 
wandering back among the traditions 
of its past. One of the tales connected 
with the old war in which it figured, 
I remember well. 

One genial autumn day some years 
ago I was sitting on the porch, watch- 
ing the sun go down in a blaze of 
departing glory, when I observed an 
old man approaching me. He proved 
to be one of those genial old farm- 
ers, with a kind, benevolent expres- 
sion, and was by no means lacking 
in intelligence or natural refinement. 
In fact, a representative of a type of 
man by no means uncommon in the 
former generation, but, I regret to say, 
now almost entirely passed away. 
After some little conversation about 
cattle, for which he came to see me, he 
changed the subject abruptly by say- 
ing, with a genial smile, **That old 
bridge of yours was a historic spot in 
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the old war, and unless I am taking 
too much of your time, I would like to 
tell you of an incident which happened 
to my &ther there. You know an old 
man loves to talk, and especially to re- 
late the tales he heard when a boy." 





THE OLD MAN'S STORY. 

UPON the breaking out of the war, 
my father, then a young man, 
did what he covlA to aid the caase of 
the colonies, and thereby gained the 
enmity of many of the more important 
families of the vicinity, who for the 
most part were Royalists. Many a 
message he carried to the colonial 
leaders regarding the condition and 
number of the royal army, and gave 
many a valuable bit of information as 
to their movements. Finally his ac- 
tive participation in the war became 
generally suspected, if not positively 
known, andtheskinners, under pretext 
of aiding the British cause, but really 
for purposes of robbery, paid him sev- 
eral visits. Having been warned, or 
148 
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observing thdr approach in time, they 
never succeeded in catching him per- 
sonally, but took off the premises 
everything of value which they could 
lay their hands upon, including horses, 
cows, poultry, and household effects. 
On their last visit they found that they 
had left so little on former calls that 
after searching the house in vain for 
its occupant, the only mischief left for 
them to do was to bum the building 
itself. This they forthwith did with 
much enjoyment. After this my 
father was compelled to sleep in the 
bam ; but soon the threats of these 
robber bands to kill him, some night, 
became so menacing that it was no 
longer possible to spend the nights on 
the place, so he resolved to join the 
Continental army and become a soldier 
in earnest, as his life was already in 
more danger than it would be in the 
army itself. Having made this resolve, 
one evening at dusk, he started from 
the ruins of his home to walk to the 
nearest American post in Connecticut. 
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Crossing the old King's Highway 
he proceeded toward the Sound, think- 
ing possibly that he might find some 
boat in which to pursue his journey, 
or at all events some secure place in 
which to spend the night. As he ap- 
proached the shore, his eyes rested 
upon the ruins of the old mill, which 
stood near the little bridge across the 
creek above referred to. The ruins of 
the mill itself, afforded him no shelter, 
so he crawled under the abutments of 
the bridge, and removing a few of the 
smaller stones, he made, in a short 
time, a snug though somewhat cramped 
nest, where he purposed to spend the 
night. Cutting a little grass for a 
pillow he lay down and was soon fast 
asleep. Hours wore on, and the tired 
man rested until the first rays of the 
sun gilded the old ruins, and roused the 
sleeping world to another day of action. 
Just as our slumberer opened his 
dream-fastened eyes, he heard drums 
and bugles sound from the neighboring 
ridge on the east side of the bridge ; 
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and what was his surprise upon peep- 
ing out of his nest to see the entire 
bridge covered with tents and soldiers. 
He was still more chagrined to see in 
the middle of the camp the ensign of 
Great Britain floating on the morning 
breeze. 

While he was thinking what was 
best to be done under these adverse 
circumstances, an officer and several 
men marched to the bridge, and one 
of the men was placed there as sentinel, 
and commenced to pace slowly back- 
ward and forward across the planks. 
This state of aflFairs made it very un- 
pleasant for our friend in the abut- 
ments, as he was compelled to remain 
absolutely quiet. His place of con- 
cealment was anything but commodious 
and he had nothing whatever to eat, 
so it became only a question of time 
how long he wotdd be able to maintain 
the siege. As the day wore on he was 
able to ascertain that the troops were 
not English regulars, but Hessians in 
the British employ ; (though probably 
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not known to him at the time, they 
proved to be the Count Von Knyphau- 
sen's brigade, which figured so promi- 
nently at the battle of White Plains). 
This fact gave him some little conso- 
lation, as he did not think they would 
be either so alert or so anxious as the 
British to capture the ** Rebels," but 
of course it was impossible to do any- 
thing in broad daylight in open view 
of the sentinel, and, in fact, of the 
entire body of troops. 

So, hungry and cold as he was, he 
crouched down again in the nest to 
wait either for the departure of the 
soldiers or the approach of darkness to 
further his plans of escape. Slowly 
the hours passed. The only thing he 
could hear was the measured tramp of 
the soldiers on the bridge above him, 
and at regular intervals the commands 
necessary to the changes of the guard. 
In this way the day passed, and the 
sun at length sank behind the hills. 
During all this time the soldiers showed 
not the slightest intention of marching 
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on, but, on the contrary, seemed to be 
making their encampment more per- 
manent, as though they meditated quite 
a long stay. It therefore became evi- 
dent to our imprisoned friend that he 
must either escape or give himself up 
that night, as his strength without 
food or water would not hold out much 
longer. Fortunately for him, the night 
proved a pretty dark one, so that he 
could not be seen at any great distance, 
and in all probability would not be 
observed even when quite close by one 
not looking out for him. When it was 
about midnight, as near as he could 
judge, he drew himself as quietly as 
possible from under the bridge, and 
peeped over the abutment to see where 
the sentinel was, watching him care- 
fully until he was at the farther end of 
his beat. He then sprang over the 
abutment as lightly as his stiffened 
limbs would permit him, and started on 
a run, hoping that under cover of the 
darkness, and the gurgle of the incom- 
ing tide, he would be able to evade the 
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vigilance of the dull senses of the 
German. But he had undervalued the 
Hessian's perception, for scarcely had 
he taken half a dozen steps when bang 
went a musket, and the ball whizzed 
by him within a few inches of his ear. 
Before the soldier could call assistance 
or reload his piece our fugitive had dis- 
appeared in the darkness and was seen 
no more around the bridge. 

My old friend informed me, how- 
ever, that he succeeded in reaching 
the colonial army in safety, where he 
fought with credit during the re- 
mainder of the war. 

The old man had been so much en- 
grossed in his story that he had not 
observed that the sun had long since 
sunk behind the western hills, and 
that the short twilight of the autumn 
evening was fast fading into the dark- 
ness of a moonless night. So he at 
once departed, after refusing all offers 
of hospitality, and, from the time his 
form disappeared into the evening 
gloom to the present moment, I never 
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have seen him again. I have often 
wondered what became of him, and 
would much like to see him once more 
and listen to tales of the happier times 
of long ago; but years ere this, he 
must have gone where the Revolution- 
ary soldier preceded him. Still, in 
my fireside dreams, when the snow- 
flakes are falling against the windows, 
and the glowing logs are forming 
pictures of the past on the hearth, I 
often see his genial, weather-beaten old 
&ce, and hear his energetic and enthu- 
siastic voice, unshaken by time or 
trouble, as I saw and heard him in that 
twilight gloaming, so many years ago. 
But let us change the scene once 
more from the ripe and dropping fruit 
of the golden autumn to the days of the 
rosy apple-blossom, when, instead of 
the snow-flakes of winter, the air is 
charged with the scented petals of the 
flowers ; when every breath of the 
balmy south wind whirls them in lit- 
tle eddies round our head, and scatters 
the little pinkish leaflets on the green 
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carpet at our feet. It is still in the war 
time of long ago, and it is again a leg- 
end of the long struggle of the colo- 
nies, around which such a glamour of 
romance has been woven in these later 
and more prosaic years of the nation's 
existence. 

The old house looks much the same 
as it does to-day ; the surroundings are 
also much the same so far as its im- 
mediate environs are concerned. But 
the breath of war had not passed over 
the land without leaving its traces. 
The fences were down in many places, 
and the uncultivated appearance of the 
meadows and gardens showed plainly 
that neglect which war is almost sure 
to engender, when nobody knows who 
will reap what he plants. Here and 
there a little patch for home consump- 
tion had been planted and cultivated, 
but no extensive operations had been 
undertaken. Marauding parties from 
both armies had at times pillaged this 
'* neutral ground," and the inhabitants 
had, in consequence, become wary and 
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suspicious. On this particular May 
afternoon of which we write, no bodies 
of armed men had been seen in the 
vicinity for some time. The people 
began to hope that the waves of war 
had been swept to other parts of the 
country, and the neighborhood began 
to breathe freely once more. The farm- 
ers were fast taking up their accus- 
tomed vocations again, and the buzz 
of industry was heard to a limited ex- 
tent. The residents of the old mansion, 
feeling for the first time in several 
years that it was safe to leave the place 
and those who chose to remain on it 
for a short time unprotected, had gone 
to have a **chat** with a neighbor, 
while the house was in charge of their 
daughter, then a girl of seventeen. 
The young woman sat on the porch by 
the door watching the declining sun 
as it lit up the blossom-laden trees, 
and shed its departing glory over 
the beautiftil spring landscape. She 
thought of the contrast between this 
tranquil scene and the terrible devasta- 
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tion that had been produced by the 
trouble with the mother country, and 
how many days or years would pass be- 
fore the country was really as quiet and 
peaceful, as Nature in her most serene 
moods would lead one to think it was. 
While in this contemplative mood, 
her attention was attracted by the 
sound of voices apparently approaching 
through the orchard, and on looking 
in this direction she saw a squad of 
men dressed in half military half civil- 
ian costumes, but all carrying guns, 
powder-horns, and bullet-pouches. She 
knew at once by their slovenly and 
tagged appearance that they were not 
regular soldiers of either army, but a 
band of marauding cow-boys in search 
of plunder, and entirely indifferent as 
to the politics of those they robbed. 
The girl fled in terror into the house 
and tremblingly awaited their visit. 
She hoped at first that they might be 
merely on their way to the water to 
take boats for some other field of oper- 
ations less harried by fire and sword ; 
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but her hopes weie doomed to disap- 
pointment, for they advanced directly 
to the house, and came in without the 
ceremony of knocking. Knowing that 
any attempt at concealment would be 
hopeless, she assumed a courage she 
was far from feeling, and boldly asked 
them what they wanted. Without 
the slightest attempt at courtesy, they 
made instant demand for her father's 
money, and enforced their demand by 
threats of the direst vengeance if she 
refused to comply. In the most abject 
terror, she told them what was proba- 
bly the truth ; that if her father had 
any money she did not know where he 
kept it, and that she doubted if he had 
any. With an oath they told her to 
get out of the way and they would find 
it for themselves, but if they failed, and 
she still refused to tell them (what she 
probably did not know), she should 
answer for her obstinacy with her life ; 
so leaving one man to see that she did 
not run away, the rest pushed her aside 
and proceeded to search the house. 
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Not a cupboard or a chest of drawers 
escaped them, and even some of the 
bricks from each fireplace were re- 
moved in hopes of finding the desired 
treasure, but all to no purpose. 

With an exclamation of disgust they 
gave up the search and returned to the 
girl in the hope of extorting the secret 
from her by torture. Without wasting 
more time in useless questions, they 
grasped her firmly by the wrists and 
dragged her, half fainting, to the great 
bam, which even at that time was far 
from a new building, and looked gray 
and venerable in the fast-fading twi- 
light. Procuring a long, thin rope 
they threw one end over the great beam 
and proceeded to make a noose in the 
other. When these ghastly preparations 
were finished, which indeed only took 
a very few seconds of time, they drag- 
ged the terrified girl to a spot directly 
under the noose : ** We will give you 
just one more chance for your life. 
Tell us immediately where the money 
is, or you die ! " She could only re- 
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iterate what she had before told them 
in the house, that she didnotknaw^ and 
then falling on her knees pleaded 
vainly for her life ; that is to say 
vainly, so far as the cow-boys were 
concerned, for fortunately for her there 
was another watcher. Without further 
parley, and also without paying the 
slightest heed to her earnest supplica- 
tions, they at once adjusted the noose 
around her neck and the man only 
awaited the signal from the leader to 
jerk her into the air, when an interrup- 
tion occurred that was entirely un- 
looked for by all parties concerned. 
Whether they really intended to hang 
her until she was dead or only to 
tighten the rope and slacken it again 
before life was extinct, in the hope of 
frightening her into giving them the 
desired information will i)robably 
never be known ; for just at this mo- 
ment, when the leader was in the act 
of raising his hands to tighten the 
rope, a loud report rang through the 
building, and the man pulling at the 
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rope fell to the ground and almost 
immediately expired. 

A scene of the wildest confusion in- 
stantly followed, the girl was left to 
herself and each man, except the one 
who lay dying, sprang for his gun, 
and entirely without order, or thought 
for his fellows, rushed for the door 
and out of the building in desperate 
haste to save himself. Had they 
known there was but a single enemy 
to oppose them they might not have 
been so precipitate in their retreat; 
but we must explain who fired this 
shot, which so opportunely released 
the poor girl from her unfortunate and 
critical position. While the party of 
skinners were on their way to the 
place where these events occurred they 
were observed by a young farmer near 
whose house they passed, and sup- 
posing them to be bent upon some 
mischief, and thinking he might be of 
some use to a neighbor, he hurriedly 
seized his rifle which was never far 
from him in those uncertain days, and 



followed the party at a little distance, 
taking care to be unobserved by them. 
When they arrived at the house he 
concealed himself in some shrubbery on 
the lawn and awaited devdopements, 
and when they went to the bam 
dragging the girl after them he again 
followed, running from tree to tree, 
until he reached a window of the bam 
that commanded a view of what was 
going on inside. Here he was a wit- 
ness of the entire affair until he could 
remain no longer a looker on, and 
made his presence known in the way 
I have described. After the departure 
of the skinners, he at once went to the 
assistance of the girl whom he found 
entirely unconscious from terror. 
Lifting her up he carried her into the 
house, and did what could be done 
under the circumstances to restore her 
consciousness. Slowly it came back 
to her, and eventually she opened her 
eyes and looked around with a shudder 
when she recollected the circumstances 
that caused her sickness ; but upon 
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being assured that her tormentors had 
gone, she became cahn, and was soon 
but little the worse for her adventure. 
I regret I cannot recount a romance 
between the rescued girl and the young 
farmer, but the old chronicles go no 
farther with the history of the lives of 
the actors in the tale just told, than 
the simple little anecdote as I have just 
related it, and I, like those who were 
before me, will leave the subsequent 
lives of those young people to the 
imagination of the reader. 





THE MYSTERIOUS LANTERN. 

ONE cheerless November after- 
noon some few years ago, there 
occurred in the Old Homestead a little 
incident which may not be out of place 
here. 

The autumn that year had been 
very tempestuous ; storm had followed 
storm in such quick succession that 
the whole country was saturated with 
water, and the fierce winds which had 
accompanied these storms had broken 
many a tree that had stood the blasts 
of centuries. The day after one of the 
most severe of these disturbances, one 
of my men came to me and asked if 
I had been out the previous night 
with a lantern. The scuds were still 
165 
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flying wildly, and although there were 
some signs of an abatement in the tem- 
pest I thought it hardly fit to go out 
then, to say nothing of the terrible 
night just passed. Consequently, I 
told him no sane person had been out 
the night before, unless impelled by 
very urgent business, so far as I knew. 
He then informed me that about eight 
on the previous evening, and while 
the storm was at its height, he saw a 
light, which appeared to come from 
a lantern, cross the bridge and pass 
the house, at about the speed of a 
man walking leisurely along to at- 
tend to some ordinary business. The 
light, after passing the house and 
grounds, went into the cow-yard, and 
disappeared behind the bams. It 
remained there long enough to in- 
spect the buildings and cattle, and 
then returned to the road, walked up 
a few paces further, apparently ele- 
vated the lantern a little to look over 
the stone fence at the back of the 
bam, and then retumed by the way 
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it had come, recrossed the bridge, a&d 
disappeared in the distance. 

I must admit that my first idea was 
not that the light was of a supernat- 
ural character, but that some petson, 
probably of a dark complexion, had 
been investigating our poultry, with 
a thought, perhaps, of the approach- 
ing Thanksgiving season, or more 
remotely of his Christmas wassail ; but 
when the man told me that this was 
far from the first time he had observed 
the peculiar phenomenon, and when 
further, on investigation, no fowls 
were missing, I came to the conclu- 
sion that this could not.be the solu- 
tion of the illuminated mystery. It 
puzzled me still more when he in- 
formed me that he had never seen the 
lantern, or whatever it may have 
been, except upon very stormy even- 
ings, such as the one just passed. 
There might be a succession of clear, 
bright, frosty nights, and on these 
occasions he kept a strict watch, at 
least so he informed me, but never 
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once at such times had he seen the 
slightest flicker of the lantern of the 
unknown visitor. He could only say 
that the ghost, if such he was, seemed 
to have very poor taste in the selec- 
tion of his evenings for nocturnal per- 
ambulations. However, my interest 
had been sufficientiy excited to make 
me desirous of finding out what, if 
anything, really had been seen, and I 
therefore set to work to plan an inves- 
tigation. It seemed from what I had 
heard that it would be useless to prac- 
tice my vigils upon a dear night, and 
the storm was evidenfly over for the 
time, and the stars and moon would 
probably be brilliant on that particular 
night. 

I was reluctantly compelled to post- 
pone my search until the next storm. 
As is often the case when one desires 
any special condition of weather, he 
has to wait a long time for it, and so 
it proved now, for the passing of the 
storm was followed by a long succes- 
sion of fine, frosty nights, which evi- 
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dently did not suit our visitor, mortal 
or spirit. Finally, the wind veered to 
the Northeast, and the scuds began to 
fly towards the Southwest and mount 
to the zenith in bluish gray masses 
until they assumed one uniform leaden 
hue, and gust followed gust, each suc- 
cessive one having more force in it. 
Then, just as the sun went down and 
the gray twilight faded into darkness, 
the drops of rain began to patter 
against the windows. Ah, this of all 
others is the night for me, I said to 
myself; and when supper was over I 
put on a great overcoat and sallied 
forth, taking with me the person who 
had previously seen the light. We 
proceeded to the old cart-shed directly 
opposite the cow-yard which the un- 
known was said to have visited, and, 
seating ourselves on one of the empty 
carts, awaited developments. The 
wind, which by this time, had in- 
creased to a severe gale, whistled 
around the gables of the old build- 
ings, and the rain, now much mixed 
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with hail and sleet, dashed against the 
boards, and now and again a heavier 
gust than usual drove it under the 
eaves of the shed and against our 
faces. Nothing daunted, we kept our 
post and the hours slowly passed, and 
I must admit rather dismally, as it 
was far from comfortable where we 
were perched. Every now and then 
a chicken roosting over us would 
screech, probably roused from his 
early slumbers by some movement of 
ours ; but save these familiar voices we 
heard no sounds and saw nothing in 
the darkness of the November night. 

As the hour of bedtime approached, 
and as the unknown had always kept 
''good hours" before, we began to 
think it was almost time to give up 
the watch, until the next storm, at 
least. Just as I was about to express 
these opinions to my companion, he 
called my attention to a spot in the 
orchard across the creek, and there, 
sure enough, we plainly saw for a mo- 
ment a faint and flickering light, that 
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the next instant was extinguished. 
Keeping onr eyes, however, in the 
same dixection, we saw the spark re- 
turn fiom time to time, but not ex- 
actly in the same spot ; the light and 
its carrier, mortal or spirit, was evi- 
dently approaching. In breathless sus- 
pense we watched its advance, nor had 
we long to wait, for, with a rapid move- 
ment, it drew near to us; but what was 
our disappointment, when he passed 
the opening of the shed, to recognize 
the form and walk of a neighbor evi- 
dently on his way home by a short cut 
across the fields ; and the mysterious 
light proved to be merely his pipe, 
without which he was seldom seen, and 
which he informed us he had had great 
difficulty in lighting in the wind and 
sleet just before he reached the bridge. 
When we hailed him from our dark 
retreat the poor fellow was almost 
scared to a panic by our voices, as he 
little expected to meet anybody there 
on such a night. 
Although we had utterly failed to 
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discover an3rthing, the mystery was far 
from solved ; as our friend with the 
pipe informed us he had never before 
passed that way at night, and as no 
other party of like harmless character, 
simply following the lane, would have 
gone into the yard and raised his lan- 
tern to examine the building, the affair 
of the light remained as much a mys- 
tery as ever, and has done so to this 
day, although years have passed since 
then, and most of the people that were 
actors in those scenes have since passed 
into the silent country, and may be 
torch-bearers themselves ere now, for 
all I know. I can only add that al- 
though I watched on several other 
occasions immediately after the one 
related, I never caught anything but a 
very severe cold, which, indeed, was 
the final cause of our giving up the in- 
vestigation. I came to the conclusion 
that the phenomenon, whatever it may 
have been, had done no harm in the 
past, and would in all probability do 
none in the future, so thought it hardly 
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worth my while to take such risks to 
my health for the sake of mere idle 
curiosity ; consequently, when my cold 
was cured, I took no more risks from 
the same cause, and the wanderer, as 
I expected, never troubled us again. 
Still, as I look back on the affair from 
this far distant point of view, I am far 
from satisfied as to the cause of the 
light ; it may have been the return of 
some ancient Sachem, who came to 
visit his early hunting-grounds ; or 
again, one of the first Dutch settlers 
visiting the farm-yard to see if the 
cattle and poultry had improved since 
he was a resident of this sphere. 

Often, as I sit before my blazing logs, 
and as the winter twilight fades into 
night, do I dream of these long-past 
days when I really came near seeing a 
ghost ; but I need not be curious much 
longer, for ere many snows shall fall, 
I, too, must join that ghostly company, 
and then the long mystery will be 
solved, or lost in the i>erpetual oblivion 
of that silent country. The curtain of 
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life is falling slowly, and as each suc- 
cessive year rolls round, my pulses 
beat more and more feebly, and dearer 
and dearer becomes the easy chair and 
the old log fire to me ; and I seem to my- 
self to be much like last year's foliage 
amid the buds of another spring. 

In the woods alone, do things look 
as they used to, and still even do I 
love to take the old gun from its hang- 
ing-place over the mantle, and wander 
out amongst the trees of my childhood. 
Especially just before the first snow 
falls, when we can still gather a few no 
longer prized greens, for the Holidays. 
Why prolong the tale? The ashes that 
were so long aglow on the hearth are 
fast whitening, and the pictures of the 
past can no more reveal themselves in 
the now cold embers. The chill of the 
winter day is also settling on my heart, 
and the ashes of a burned-out life are 
whitening over it, and I am but wait- 
ing for the eternal frost to bring me 
rest and oblivion. 

FINIS. 
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